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He who shall save Jerusalem and exalt her among the Nations will enter the city on 
foot, and his name will be ‘God the Prophet’—Allah Nebi.—Ancient Arab prophe; y. 


How close comes the Arab name to that of the English General. 


Richard Coeur de Lion prayed: 


**Good Lord! I pray that I may never see thy Holy City if I may not rescye 


it from the hands of thine enemies.”’ 


What Richard could not do, Allenby did, seven hundred years |at 


Accompanied only by dismounted representatives of the A 
General Allenby modestly and on foot entered the Jaffa gate of Je: 


salem on December 9, 1917. 
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The Eastern front was broken. 


A Record of the Career and Campaigns of Field-Marshal Vis 
By RAYMOND SAVAGE 
With a Preface by David Lloyd George 
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A Study of Military Methods 
from the Earliest Times 


By SPAULDING, NICKERSON and WRIGHT 


“A scholarly piece of literature. Fills 
a long-felt want.”—Major General Preston 
Brown. 


“Interestingly written and of great 
value to anyone in our profession. Doubly 
interesting as a brilliant sidelight into the 
lives of nations.”—Brigadier-General Rob- 
ert Alexander. 

“In my opinion this book furnishes the 
best background for the study of the de- 
velopment of organization and tactics 
which has appeared in a single volume,”— 
Brigadier-General Fox Conner. 


“I would have given much for such a 
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1115 17th Street 


work as this in my earlier studies. The 
book is fine and should be carefully read 
by all officers. It is most valuable."— 
Major-General Morrison (Retired). 

“Makes available in readable form & 
volume, the only book of its kind in Eng- 
lish. Destined to become a standard work 
on the history of warfare.”—Z/n/fantry 
Journal. 

“A remarkable book in all respects 
Fascinating in style, learned in treatment, 
instructive in scope. Sustains interes 
from cover to cover. Forcible and illum- 
nating.”—Quartermaster Review. 
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The Civil Wars in China 


By Captain G. W. Spoerry, 25th Infantry 


H ISTORY tells us that China is was frustrated by wide-spread opposi 


me four or five thousand tion, which then caused him to engage 
ears old and that it has been his attention in organizing his govern 





many dynasties. All of this ment along modern lines, a work which 
ih of interest to us at this had barely begun when he died sud 
is the facet that the Manchu glenly in June of 1916. 
came to an end with a short 

m in 1911 and that since that SUN TAT CEN 
na has been torn from one end Dr. Sun Yat-sen, a prime mover in 
ther with a more or less con-_ the revolution, was an idealist who had 
is state of civil war. In the .in mind the formation of a great re- 
f March just passed a new war public, and truly he worked towards 
ge scale was begun, another of thisend. His new ideas, however, were 
episodes which have been keep- too radical a departure from what 
the attention of China could compre- 
rid foeused on hend. When Li 


or a long time. P ‘ Yuan-hung _ sue- 
Bapewr of By experience gained 


in the recurring civil 

abdicate wars, China is rapidly 
ne in 1911 developing a high type 
of military forces 





ceeded Yuan as presi- 
having been dent, the national 
parliament, which 
had been abolished 
mitted to live by Yuan, was rees- 
his royal house- tablishel, but in 1917 

nmolested in Li likewise caused its 


if of Peking, ‘‘The Forbidden dissolution. For several years there 





\ government was formed with after, there was little resembling a cen- 
Yat-sen as provisional presi- tral government with the ability to 
Qn Mareh 10, 1912, General exercise control over the various prov 
h-kai, the former premier un- jnces. In the meantime, Dr. Sun was 
deposed emperor, assumed the obliged to withdraw from the scene, 
as the result of a compro- and he made an effort to reform China 
een the various factions in from without by lectures delivered in 
government. all parts of the world, endeavoring to 
soon began to exercise dicta- mold the new thought in the student 
wers and prepared the way to movement which has been gaining 
self emperor. However, this strength rapidly. After several years 
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reentered China as a coolie 
secret operations in the 
‘rtion where in November, 
ame president of the South 
ernment with Canton as the 
He eontrolled only a small 
d this with a foree of paid 
s. Sun was driven out by 
en Chiung-ming on June 16, 


‘ireumstanees permitted his 
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prominently in the recent disturbances 

Manchuria, or the Three Eastern 
Provinces, like most of China, has been 
afflicted from time to time by maraud 
ing bandits who force the inhabitants 
to feed and clothe them by threats of 
murder and fire and by acts of violence 
One night, in the period just before the 
Russo-Japanese War, a village was 


partly burned and many people mut 


<<, 


> 2x 


a 


Chang Tso-lin at Tientsin 


November, 1924, General Chang Tso-lin was received at the American Com- 


control again in February of 


5. It is interesting to note that 


d towards sovietism and in 


rather large following in 


China, where the pro-soviet 
controls, 


CHANG TSO-LIN 


W vy turn the attention of the 
northeastern China in order 
the perspective for another 


rsonage who has figured so 


pound in Tientsin. Chang is the second figure from the right 


dered. The next day a boy appeared 
for advice from the elders of the vil 
lage stating that his parents had been 
killed. He was told that he should 
take up the fight and seek revenge in a 
similar way. This boy, then about 16 
years of age, banded together with a 
number of others and pounced down 
upon the families of the bandits, and in 
the absence of the men ruthlessly mur 
dered all of them. For this act Chang 
Tso-lin became an outlaw and the cen 
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Infantry Soldiers of Feng’s Army 


The armies of the principal military 
leaders are fairly well proportioned 
from the standpoint of the various 
arms. The Infantry, of course, is by 
far the strongest arm, and its or- 
ganization is patterned after Euro- 
pean or Japanese armies. The equip- 
ment in the above picture is slung 
over one shoulder. The rifles in 
Feng’s army are either Italian or 
Japanese models of about 15 years 
ago. Very little firing is done by 
the soldier excepting in combat, be- 
cause ammunition has had to be con- 
served. Reports indicate that the 
rifle firing is very inaccurate 
tral government at Peking put a price 
on his head and sent a force north to 
eapture or kill him. For the next few 
years he was obliged to keep under 
cover. 
When the War 


broke out, Chang Tso-lin, with approxi- 


Russo-J apanese 


mately a regiment of mounted Mon- 
gols, harassed the Russian supply col- 
umns for a thousand miles west of the 
theater of operations, and contributed 
little to their ultimate defeat. 
The Japanese government, although it 


not a 


could not recognize him as a part of its 
army, accorded him due credit and sup- 
plied him with money and arms, result- 
ing in a friendship that has grown and 
developed. 


ars in 


Ww 


China 


Little Ch: 
about the time of the estab] 


was heard of 
the republic when he app: 
advocate of the republican id 


this action the reward upor 


was removed. He was made vey 
and governor of the Three Eas 
Provinces in 1918. He lost ; 

making himself seeure a 5 


amassed a fortune through ‘‘siye 


He dealt fairly, but in a most 
termined way, with his subjects 
they came to know him as being ho 


and just. He is praised by tly 
majority and his popularity has s) 
throughout China. 
wu 
In 
party (pro-Japanese) was ¢ 


PEI-FU AND FENG YU-H 


the summer of 


for supremacy in China and Gen 


Wu 
Chihli party, marched on Pel 
defeated the Anfus and 


Pei-fu, strongest membe 


tool 
General Chang moved south to 
Wu toward the conclusion o 
paign and eventually entered I: 
where he remained for a short 
later to Manehuria. M 
Anfu officials came up missing 


retire to 
either dead or in hiding wit! 


on their heads. However, 
minister, Tuan Chi-jui, beloved « 
because of his impartiality, just 
and honesty, was permitted 1 
peacefully to Tientsin whe: 
quietly for several years as the ‘‘g 
old man of China.’’ 

Another prominent figur 
on the scene during the co 
Feng Yu-hsiang, known as 1 
tian General,’’ brig: 
eral at Peking at that tim 


obtained his ideas on Christ! 


Was a 


as a sergeant, early in lil 
bandits loot a village and 


1920, the An 


1M 
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woman missionary. Thev 


to kill her but she talked 


ing that they could do her 


eaven, ete 


that she feared not death be- 


They spared her 


eturned the next dav and 


her. although she was the 


and satisfied woman till the 


iffair impr 


d to learn 


ssed Feng so that 


more abcut the 


eachine, with the result. so it 


it he married a Christian 


d became a 
rEMPTS TO 


Wu Pei-fu began 1 


Methodist. 
UNIFY CHINA 


he work of bring 


e eighteen provinces of China 


so-called fe 


deral government 


e was quite suecessful in the cen- 
tion. He met with little sue- 


+} 


ere he was 


rly in 1922, 


he southern provinces, how- 


engaged in cam- 


when Chang Tso- 


had not subseribed to Wu’s 


ership. began to move on Peking. 


} 


Wu Pei-fu moved north rapidly, met 
l'so-lin and foreed him north of 

Great Wall beyond Shanghaikuan. 

He could not follow up his vietory as 


hy probably 


desired owing to 


eign influences supporting 


et unbeaten, firmly resolved 


re for another invasion and 


sending younger students to 


e Japanese and European military 


He hired Japanese instructors 


ms, more particularly for his 


e, and purchased many air 


] 


nd other modern equipment 


ny. He engaged a Britisher, 


been an officer and who at 


was seeking some way to 


in Siberia, at a handsome 


- ceonustrnuet 


ictory. 


an ordnance and 


Money meant noth 


in China 365 


to Chang. so there was built, 


equipped and put into operation in a 
remarkably short time a modern plant 
that has turned out large numbers o 
field pieces, rifles, mortars and ammu 


nition. 


REVOLT IN SHANGHAT 


Considerabl fighting took place in 
the southern provinces in 1923, but Wu 
extended his power but little during 
the year. In the summer of 1924, the 
governor of Kiangsi province, unde 


instructions from Wu, began opera 





Infantry Soldier in Full Field 
Equipment 


In some of the commands the pack 
is slung from both shoulders, as 
shown above. The spade balance 
the umbrella. The roll consists of a 
padded quilt and a blanket. Extra 
pair of shoes is sometimes carried 
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tions against General Lu Yung-hsiang 
to obtain control of the eustoms of the 
important port of Shanghai. Chang 
Tso-lin offered to send money and 
troops from this area to aid Lu, while 
even Sun Yat-sen threatened to move 
north to assist. Troops were dis- 
patched south from the federal prov- 
inces towards Shanghai and they as- 
sisted in the crushing of Lu, Lu him- 
self escaping to Japan on October 13, 
1924. Chang’s money and troops had 
failed to arrive in time to help, and 
Sun discovered that his own position 
was so unstable that he had to remain 
at home. 

However, Chang Tso-lin, in order to 
draw the Chihli strength away from 
Shanghai, began another movement on 
Peking. The main federal foree of Wu 
was then quickly removed from the 
south and turned north against Chang 
to crush him. The opposing armies 
met in September, 1924, at Shanhai- 
Kuan,' where the Great Wall termi- 
nates at the sea, and there followed one 
of the hardest struggles in China’s his- 
tory. It is believed that each army was 
300,000 strong, each well equipped with 
modern weapons of warfare of varied 
types. 


THE BATTLE OF SHANHAIKUAN 


Wu Pei-fu placed troops at the 
mountain passes to protect his flank 
and rear. A division under General 
Feng Yu-hsiang marched on Jehol. 
The bulk of the army was at Shanhai- 
kuan under the command of Wu him- 
self, with general headquarters at Chin- 
wangtao. 

Shanhaikuan was naturally the meet- 
ing point for three reasons: First, rail- 
roads ran through the city ; second, the 
plain between the sea and the moun- 
tains is about seven miles wide and is 


*See map on page 373. 


ars in China 


the only area leading from 
south that is not mountaino 
it is the boundary line betw 
and Manchuria and each fa 
trolled the railroad to this po 
The battle was fought for ¢ 
with Chang’s forces ultimate] 
tor. Chang had superior org 
and discipline in his army, 
favored with several opportu 
which he took good advantag: 
first place, Chang had enlist: 
eight hundred so-called ‘‘W! 
sians,’’ outeasts from Siberia, 
desperately in need. Man: 


were men of education: so 





So-called Pistol Troops 


These troops are ordinaril) 
with the pistol only. In t 
graph they are carrying 4 
in addition. The men are 
dressed in cotton padded, 
ored clothing. Wrap clot! 
and the typical Chinese | 
shoe are usual among tle t 
the various commanders. 1 
teen is worn on the right | 
anced by the bayonet on the 
The soldiers shown above 
cloth bag for small articl 
over the left shoulder. 1 
tridge belts are of cloth a: 
100 rounds of ammunition, 
bandoleer, slung from 
shoulder, likewise holds 1° 


if 


wt } 


Chil 


t 
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During the Campaign of 1924 


[hese troops are returning from the 
( if one of the “coups,” where 
t fighting is done. Much of the 
ering of the various armies 
under pressure, political or 

e, without a great deal of 
combat. Note the effects of 

nt march discipline in the 

above picture 





officers, and they knew the war 

game well. They donned the uniform 
se soldiers and entered Chang’s 

a foreign legion. Realizing 

vorth, Chang gave them good 
equipment, ineluding Stokes mortars, 
They 


ught through Wu Pei-fu’s army with 


| put them in the front line. 


great success, Winning some eighteen 


victories. 


msecutive 


Chang’s army was well drilled and 

a ighly diseiplined. As a matter of 
: mparison between the troops of Wu 
Pei-fu and those of Chang Tso-lin, 

Wu's officers did not travel on the same 


th their troops but on a_sec- 
m and a lack of discipline be- 
They 


iter | pillaged as their desires dic- 


parent at every stop. 


ereas Chang’s officers were 
esent and his sentries did not 
n to leave the trains without 


rmission. 


ver in the government. 
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FENG DESERTS WU 


The most important reason for Wu's 
defeat, however, was an unexpected 
turn of events. A small unsupported 
federal force on the left flank of Wu’s 
army under General Feng, father of 
Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian General, 
was defeated, and General Feng, Sr., 
committed suicide. When Feng Yu- 
turned 
Wu, Chang’s troops promptly took ad 


hsiang deserted and against 
vantage of the weakness that developed 
on this flank. 


to President Tsao Kun' urging that he 


Feng sent a messenger 
ask for peace, declare the fighting at an 
end, and eall a conference of all fae 
hs ng had 


been greatly displeased at the conduct 


tions to settle the disputes 


of the war because, first, his own well 
drilled, thoroughly equipped and dis 
ciplined division had been divided and 
filled up with coolies ; second, he had 
been sent to an unimportant sector; 


that Wu had 
caused the death of his father by plac 


and third, he believed 


ing him in a trap with only a small 
foree. Whether these reasons or money 
from Chang, or what not, caused him 
to turn traitor to his chief, Wu Pei-fu, 
no one who knows will disclose. 
Whether or 


hands, Feng at 


changed 
that this 
would be in with the 
wishes of Chang Tso-lin and that Wu 
Pei-fu could not withstand attack on 


not any money 


least knew 


action accord 


his front and flank with his supply 
trains cut off in the rear. 
FENG TAKES CHARGE OF PEKING 
The people of Peking arose as usual 
23, 1924, only to find 


soldiers everywhere and _ all 


on October 


Feng’s 


Tsao Kun had been installed as president on Oct. 10, 1923, with Wu still 
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Hong Kong , Scale eae 
Situation Oct. 18, 1924 


This sketch shows the height of Wu 
Pei-fu’s power, shortly after he had 
driven Chang north of the Great 
Wall. Wu represented the Chihli 
party while the Manchurian party 
was known as Fengtien; hence the 
frequent reference to this war as the 
Chihli-Fengtien war 


streets blockaded. Interest was keen, 
for who knew but that another Boxer 
episode might be enacted. Legations 
considered housing and earing for their 
nationals. However, the streets, hotels 
and public markets were posted with 
the proclamation of Feng to the effect 
that it was a peaceful occupation, that 
business should go on as usual, and 
that anyone who started a rumor would 
be severely dealt with, and, as if to 
convince the populace that he meant 
what he said, four heads were clipped 
from the bodies of culprits attempting 
to loot and displayed on a main street, 


while the head of a colonel was like- 


W 


ars in 


China 


wise displayed at Tung Ch 
miles from Peking, because 
had been looting. 

Within a few days the ge: 
bat had The 
foreed to sign a few official decpe: 


ceased. presi 
pared for him, ealling for a 
of fighting, a conference of |}, 
ernors of all provinces, and a 1% 
worded order relieving Gen 

Pei-fu from commander-in-chi: 

armies of China and appoint 

high commissioner of reelar 
Chinese Turkestan, that land ; 
thousands of miles inland, er 
far as is known, the first drop « 

to fall. 
ecasm and it must have hurt to the 1 
row of Wu’s bones, but he did not s 


is yet This was Chines 


it by any sign or word, merely stat 


that he was greatly pleased 
new position in a neatly worded 
ceptance. 


Wu arrived in Tientsin with his st 


and about eight hundred men 


met Feng’s troops. His tin 


come and he knew it. 


in all China, now had a price o 
head. Whatever was to be done, 


to be done quickly. For some r 


He who but t 


day before had been the greatest 1 


his chief of staff had displeased hi 
He held a quick court, he sitting as 


only member, the judge advocat 
the In a few 
ments, his chief of staff had been t! 


heh 


defense counsel. 
found guilty and ordered 
They stepped outside his privat 
the headsmen did their duty. Th 
morning found the severed head 
ing on the Tientsin station plat 
with a warning under it, and 
that Wu had fled down the rive! 
days later he was heard from ©! 
Yellow River where many of |iis! 
officers rejoined him. 





The 





Feng Yu- 
| others in all parts of China 
nds that Tuan Chi-jui come 


(‘hang Tso-lin, 


Tientsin and run the gov- 
All faetions wanted him, but 
China’”’ 
himself 


d old man of only 


without eommitting 
at the conference of Tien- 
d them what he demanded in 
‘reforms and guarantees, to 
acceded on the morning of 
21, 1924. 


Chang and Feng, left 


on 
Tuan, accom- 
Tien- 
Peking to form a new govern- 


escorted by eighteen troop trains. 


M BEFORE THE STORM IN 1925 


is arranged a temporary lull 
wars of China. Influences 
Russia were making 


soviets of 


es felt in Peking, and some of 








nese leaders were arranging to SO 
Situation August, 1925 

This sketch shows the height of 
power of Chang Tso-lin, prior to the 
retreat to Manchuria under pressure 
in the fall of 1925. The two lead- 
ing parties in China in 1925 were the 
Nationalists under Feng and the 





Chane. who stands out 
the 


's, Opposes the soviets and is pro- 


e China. 


rom nently among military 


ese, while Feng seems to be sup- 


turn 


¢ the soviet cause and in 


ceives their aid. Unfriendly relations 


\ 
{ 


these two leaders developed 
1925. Each 


influence by various means 


extended his 


e spring and summer of last 


r” war was begun in Shanghai 
Gen. 

po- 
| he refused to give it up to 


ity in January, 1925. 


i-vuan maintained his 


lu, the defeated general of 
n. Chang Tso-lin, in support 
ved against Chi, and Chang’s 
command of his son soon 
ntrol of Shanghai, thus ex- 
hang’s authority by January 
he north and south railroad 


ria to Shanghai. Feng held 


w line and the line west of 


Manchurian party under Chang 


Peking and was in actual control of 
Peking. 


ed along seven hundred miles of paral 


Thus the rival forees extend 


lel railroads south of Peking and 
Tientsin. 

The expected clash between Chang 
and Feng was delayed for the greater 
part of the year owing to the fact, it is 
said, that Feng did not consider him 
self strong enough as yet to cope with 
With the aid of the Rus 


sians in Mongolia he 


his enemy. 
was rapidly as- 
sembling the munitions for his army. 
Feng was sponsoring the anti-foreign 
the 
riots of Shanghai in May and June and 


sentiment which showed itself in 


which, for a time, threatened interna 


tional difficulties. 
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Sun Yat-sen, who was always to be 
considered in the political and military 
affairs of China, died on March 12, but 
his pro-soviet party in the vicinity of 
is still to be considered as a 
Wu Pei-fu, who had 


since 


Canton 
power in China. 
his defeat and 


varied success 


flight, began to show his strength in 
the fall of 1925 when 


forming an alliance of several southern 


he succeeded in 


provinces. 
HOSTILITIES IN 1925 


In October hostilities between the 
three military leaders 
and Wu 
combat resulted. 


adjustment of fealties by various units 


Feng, Chang 

began, though little actual 
= 

Maneuvering and re- 


was about all that transpired. Chang’s 
troops began their retreat from Shang- 
hai northward on October 17, under 
pressure from Chekiang troops under 
Gen. Sun Chu-fang. Some of Chang’s 
unreliable divisions deserted his cause 
One of 
his temporarily disloyal generals, Li 


and he lost ground rapidly. 


Ching-lin, took charge of Tientsin and 
Feng began his advance on 
December, 


vicinity. 
Tientsin from Peking in 
while Chang was having other diffieul- 
ties west of Mukden with the forces of 
Kuo Sung-lin, one of his former sub- 
ordinates. The campaigns in Decem- 
ber gave Feng control of Tientsin and 
the Peking-Mukden railroad as far as 
Shanhaikuan. Chang retired north of 
the Great Wall and reestablished him- 
self in Manchuria by defeating Gen- 
eral Kuo. 

A NEW OUTBREAK OCCURS IN 1926 

Early in March of 1926, the conser- 
vative, anti-soviet combination of 
Chang and Wu began operations 
against Feng, by movements directed 
both from the south and north against 

Tientsin and Peking. Thus China is 


irs 


The Civil Ws 


in C h ina 


again suffering from a war \ 
tends to continue for so 
despite the fact that Feng \ 
from Tientsin. 

The state of chaos seems 
rule today as it has been sine 
tion of 1911. Each of the 
seems to be ready to knife t! 
or each other in order to ga 
There is little trust in Chi 
No one ty 
Without su 
no democracy can exist. Fj 
is the 


lives for self alone. 
the other fellow. 
underlying princip|: 
thought. It is the basis of t 
ization. 
not to surpass, their forefath: 
this universal thought, wher 
provement come? 
But this is not all; ther 

and different 


scenes being 


which are engaging the attenti: 


world. Peking has always 


place where international int) 


hatched. 
undeveloped resources in Chir 


Just as long as ther 


Far East generally, just so 


Japan have an eye toward e: 


in that her fast-growing ) 


may find a place to live and 2 
foster Japanese ideas and 
and just so long will all the other gr 


powers watch her every mov: 
eye, while the other is out t 
vantage of her every comm 
portunity that presents itsel! 
The United States, | 


is the only exception to this 


found. 


and even we, not entir 
Uncle Sam is watching all 
tions, but our policy of 
door’’ has kept us out of the 


going on between others. 
CONCESSIONS IN CHIN 


We proved our belief in 
following the Boxer troubl 


They desire only to e 


Wit 
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power. The Russians, under the new 
soviet government, relinquished their 
concessions voluntarily quite recently. 
These concessions were originally ob- 
tained about 1860 for the purpose of 
quartering troops and earing for their 
respective nationals, and the nations 
mentioned, from 1901 up until the 
World War, each quartered approxi 
mately a thousand troops. At present 
Austria and Germany have none, Italy 
M/-HSIANG has 350 soldiers at Tientsin, but the 
UTA Soviet Republic maintains that her 
‘ principles alone give her protection and 
that there is no need for troops. 
When the German concession, the 
most beautifully arranged and laid out 
of all of them, was taken from Ger- 
many, the Allies offered it to the com 
manding officer of the American Forces 
in China, who accepted it and cabled 
Washington. The following day brought 
a reply in which he was ordered to 
Nationalists under Feng were turn 
trongest party in China early : : 
Chang was secure in Man- nese government, as Uncle Sam desired 
while Shantung was under no property 


ntrol as well. Sun Chu-fang 7s ’ 
ae xd States had bee ‘anted a con- 
extendea fila .centeel Green United States had been granted a con 
hai, and his affiliations are not cession, located between the English 
known. Wu Pei-fu appar- 
has an understanding with 7 . rep 
, as both moved against Feng it was given back to China on account 
hostilities were renewed in of the 
Sun is neutral in the wars é : ‘ 7 nays 
now going on of the searcity of Americans in China 
The United States tried in vain to have 
an international concession instead of 
ch a large tract of land ad- several national ones. After the 





HongKong | Scale 


\ 





Situation Jan. 1, 1926 


over the concession to the Chi 


in China. In 1860 the 


and the French concessions. but in 1896 


expense in upkeep and because 


other powers forced China to 


soxer 
¢ Tientsin, and upon which have War, our minister to China tried hard 
English, French, Japanese, Ger- to have the old American concession re 
\ustrian and Russian cities, as eeded to the United States, only to have 
foreign as if each city were Secretary Hay refuse to accept it. Th 
eart of its native land. Before land in question was soon aequired by 
d War all these cities were ad- the English and French so that at the 
d by separate and distinct mu- present time their concessions join. All 
ouncils, although only a street the other nations enlarged their hold- 

| them. Now, however, the ings at this same time. Those 

. German and Russian conces- beautiful German 


W 


once 
barracks and 


e been returned to Chinese grounds, like all other government 
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buildings in China, are fast falling to thousand men at Tientsin 
repair, while the 
$8,000 a 


for 


want of 
States 


for the 


ruin for 
United 
month 


Shan to assist in keeping . 
Peking 


sea, under the provisions o| 


pays some munications between 


rent of quarters 


troops. tocol. There is nothing in th: ate 


as to when foreign troops wil 


POREIGN GARRISONS 


drawn. They will no doubt Nn 


Foreign troops are maintained in tained in China until foreign 


China for the expressed purpose of and interests are safe from the « 


avoiding another catastrophe such as 
It is their duty to 
keep the railroad open from the lega- 


happened in 1900. 


tions in Peking to the sea coast, and 
they have been doing it by operating 
international trains. In the midst of 
the fighting of 1924, and at all other 


recurring wars, or when China ec 


lishes a stable government. 
THE SOVIET POSITION 
Up to the middle of 1925 
were unpleasant in d 
The Soviet 


Louis Karakhan, holds the ra) 


very 


circles. repress 


times as well, international trains are passador from Russia. whereas 


used with their engines draped with the from other nations are ministers 


flying colors of the allied nations and py reason of this he has becom 


officio 
and as such 


guarded by groups of allied soldiers. Base éf tha diplomat 
Dr. Jaeob Gould Se} 


former dean, and now ambass 


During these times of trouble Peking 


looks quite foreign. From every for- man. 


eigner’s house and even from those who dor to Germany. refused to surren 
in any way can claim foreign blood or to him the oudilieen on the verv go 
even foreign employers, float proudly grounds that this nation had 
some tiny little foreign flag; even the to have anv relations with the s 


rickshas and Peking carts carry the government. 


flags of their masters because they Karakhan was quick to take ad 
mean protection. To ally himself with tage of this and to air his feelings 
a foreigner during trouble is every Peking by most insulting and abus 


Chinaman’s ambition. 
The Protoeol of 1901 provided that 
indemnities be paid to the allied pow- 


attacks against the United States 
everything American. He cireu 
these remarks throughout the Far East 
ers in annual installments, the last one endeavoring to injure the prestig: 
being due in 1940. Nearly all the al- all 
lied governments have turned back, or 


western governments, especia 


America and Great Britain. 


+7 


are now arranging to turn back, these The soviet, through Mr. Karak 


indemnity funds for use along educa- is constantly warning the Chines 
tional lines under a commission com- the greed and lack of princip! 
posed of foreigners and Chinese. Soon so-called imperialistic nations 

ing in this elassification the Unit 
States. 


cites 


after the signing of the protocol our 
troops were removed with the exception 
of the small legation guard at Peking 


He poses as their friend a 
the length of their comn 
and none were returned until the revo- boundary line and the great perio 
lution in 1912. Since that time, we 


have maintained approximately one 


time that has elapsed without a con! 


and therefore reasoning with t! 
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ople are by nature of the unique position. For years she looked 
of thought. This is what upon the United States as a firm friend, 
speak of as ‘‘feeding them but was forced to look elsewhere upon 
this talk is temporarily as- the enactment of the immigration law 
e Chinese mind. By many feeling that she had been greatly dis 
rakhan is sowing the seeds criminated against. Where was she to 
sm as best he ean in China. look? China, to be sure, but China as 
n was a man with bolshevik an ally was useless, except perhaps as 
his Kuomingtang party in a source of raw materials. England 


Southern China has two main and France were both out of the ques 


CHIHLI 
PROVINCE 











—» 
_-— | 
—————S 


Foreign Forces Stationed in China Under the Protocol of 1901 


ing the Boxer War, the treaty with China provided for the location of 
in China as shown on the above map. The Italian sector north of Tangku, 
r, was allotted since June, 1925. The total strength of troops present in 
a on Sept. 15, 1925, was as follows: United States, including a detachment 
Marines at Peking, 1,522; French 1,529; British, 942; Japanese, 590; 
n, 386. The Protocol provided that communications from Peking to the Sea 
be kept open at all times, but in the disturbance of March, 1926, this pro- 
f the agreement has been violated, resulting in a strenuous protest from 
reign powers. Some of the belligerents during past civil wars have not 
observant of the terms of the protocol as foreign powers desired, and 
eems to be less inclination now than ever before to abide by the provi- 
sions of the treaty 


sovietism and the abolishment tion, while Australia has opinions and 
territoriality, with a hint at laws similar to ours. Russia was the 
of foreigners. Chang Tso-lin only hope, yet the belief, standards and 
rds imperialism rather than principles making up the two govern 
t would appear, for he has ments are diametrically opposed. To 
lastrong centralized govern- form too close a bond with Russia 
| is close to the Japanese Royal would mean either the overthrow of the 
Feng is openly supported by Imperial Party in Japan and the for 
€ soviets, who are using him to great mation of a soviet government, which 


+4 


Party 


has a large support in Japan, or the 
as recognized the Soviet Re- downfall of the soviet government of 
d now oceupies a rather Russia. 








EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY 


Some day we may see all China 
strongly united against having foreign 
troops within the country and for abol- 
ishment of extra-territoriality. Sup- 
porting China will be Russia, which has 
already actually carried out these meas- 
ures. Japan will agree in that the 
troops of England, France and Amer- 
ica may be removed from her doorstep, 
for, in case of necessity, she is within a 
day of China and her activities would 
be less studied than at present. Eng- 
land and France will stand for mainte- 
nance of troops, extra-territoriality, 
protection of foreigners and commerce. 
The United States, holding for the 
‘‘open door’’ policy and avoiding all 
semblance of foreing herself upon de- 
fenseless China, will desire to with- 
draw, but the actions of Russia and 
Japan will probably force her to stand 
with France and England, and this, in 
my opinion, is as it should be, for in- 
dividuals and property and commerce 
of foreigners are unsafe in an unstable 
government, and China’s four hundred 
million are not yet ready for self-gov- 
ernment. They desire only to be left 
alone, caring not who is in power. Of 
the four hundred million, only the four 
hundred are in constant strife for the 
**squeeze’’ that is obtained through of- 
But these four hun- 
dred control the armies, and are all 
powerful against the care-free and 
ignorant millions. 

If the ideas of Orientals and Oeciden- 
tals on matters of justice were similar, 
the abolishment of extra-territoriality 
in China could be advocated without 
hesitation, but as their ideas of trial, 
evidence, decrees and punishments are 
based on a different living standard, 
different traditions, and vastly differ- 


ficial positions. 


in China 





ent codes of ethies, the grant Dow 

to try cases of foreigners 

points of law, as generally jn crprey, 

by white races, would be mos! unwis 
CAUSES OF UNREST 


The Chinese race is one of rn 


potential strength, and has just 
much ability as the Japanese, but 
Chinaman stifles himself. Opium 
but a very little to do with the presey: 
condition of the Chinese. Granted 


the poppy is grown and used to so 
extent, however, the bulk is ship 
out. The Chinese could stop the 1 
ing of it, but there is money i 

the farmers in the interior cannot pa 
their tax levies without raising som 
very profitable crop, and, therefore, { 
satisfy the ‘‘squeeze’’ of local tuchuns 
and military commanders, ’ 
foreed to raise opium. It was « 
countenanced by Feng Yu-hsia: 
Christian general, while gov 
Kansu. Upon assuming the positior 
Feng found that taxes had been gat 
ered eight years in advance and 
order to collect anything for his go 
ernment, he permitted the flaming fi 
of poppy to flourish. Why expect t 
Chinese to stop it when the Power 
and the League of Nations « 
agree to stop it? 

The new student movement has | 
come a factor in the politics of (! 
and this medium is being made g 
use of by the Soviets in the dissemina 


tion of their doctrines. Unrest and dis 
sension also prevail in India and t 
same forces which underlie this 
are beneath the turbulent waters 0! 
China. In Egypt there have likews 


been disturbances, caused b) 
eraze for the undoing of socicty as 

ganized and a reversion to tribal g0' 
ernment. Not all of the inha!itants 





| countries have adopted this 

but in Russia, those who 

to believe that governments 
ed are fundamentally un- 
the accident of war, 
have 
s quite secure even to the ex- 


re, by. 


to power and made 


eradicating those who har- 
ights in any way opposed, so 
ew remaining who disagree, 
| to adopt a double standard 


hoping for a day of reckon- 


that has fastened itself more 

Russia than elsewhere, ap- 
| asserts itself in the speeches 
Lenin, just before his 
war between the 
States and Japan, with whom 
then forming an alliance as a 


lowers. 


prophesied 


riendly power when she was 
perturbed over the immigration 
He believed that in such a 
two countries involved would 


in China 


be greatly weakened, and Russia could 
gain considerable from it. 


By grant 
ing oil concessions to the weaker na- 


tion, Japan, he believed that the strong- 
er power under capitalistic influence 
would, through jealousy, strike the 
blow for control of the Pacific. 

The political moves in China, regu 
lating to a large degree the military 
complex, are difficult to unravel. Out 
of the details that are confusing to 
others than close students of the Chi- 
nese situation, the major point, clearly 
evident, is that influence is 
gaining strength in Peking, and that 
Japan views the inroads being made 
with great concern. The present civil 
war may check the advances of Soviet 
Russia for a while. 

The situation in China provides a 
problem that concerns the leading na- 
tions of the world. It is fraught with 
interest to military as well as political 
students. 


Russian 


D 


The “Costs of War” 

Pacifists classify our war debts and our big national 
bill for rehabilitation and relief of ex-soldiers, as well 
as our current expenditures for the maintenance of 
our Army and Navy as ‘‘costs of war.’’ In a sense 
that is true, but a very considerable portion of the bill 
is due to the unpreparedness of the United States for 
war during a period when ‘‘the world was aflame,’’ 
and a national policy less pacifistie would have pre- 
vented much of this war cost through reasonable pre- 
paredness. As it was we had to provide war mate- 
rials, ships and men at wasteful speed, affording 
wholesale opportunity for extravagance. Those who 
are preaching national unpreparedness now may be 
building up future ‘‘ war costs,’’ for it is true of every 
nation that however peaceful it may be, it may have 
war forced upon it.—Kansas City Kansan. 








Chang T’so-lin Moves Southwaid 
By Captain W. V. Rattan, /nfantry 


HERE was in Northern China Along the latter part of | 
until recently an unfailing sign rumors usually emanate from tip M 
of spring that would suffice den way that lead to the bh 





RES) 
for the older inhabitants to predict the ‘‘Chang is coming down 
breaking up of winter and the herald-  spring’’; and for the past 
ing in of days of sunshine. War or he has. But emulating that 
rumors of war heretofore have been’ king of old who marched up thy 
synonymous with the coming of spring and down again, Chang Ts 
in the north. However, the battles in’ more often than not, countermare 
the vicinity of Tientsin, in North with alacrity back to his strong 
China, and Mukden, in Manchuria, Manchuria following each invasio 
during December, 1925, have done the South. Either great perseve: 
much to dispel the thought that there upon his part or confidence born 
will be no war in China once the cold alleged friendship of a neighbor 
winds are still sweeping over the power has sent the Manchurian 
sand plains of Chihli Province. Prior lord out each year in his attempts ¢ 
to this upset it was primarily regarded ‘‘unify’’ China. 
by the Chinese military leaders as too 
‘ . , , RUMORS 
cold to fight once a nip of crisp frost 
had replaced the glistening morning With many long faces and the s 
dew. ing of heads the foreigners of Nort! 
Casting aside this recent action by China hearken to these rumors, thoug! 
Chang Tso-lin, the ill-fated Kuo Sung- not through fear of bodily harm, 
ling and the erstwhile Christian gen- garrisons of foreign soldiers i 
eral, Feng Yu-hsiang, who belied his treaty ports and at Peking offi 
reputation and title by rising to the tection and assurance. If the run 
first ranks through the betrayal of Wu are founded on facts, as ofte: 
Pei-fu, it is a safe venture that those en in the past that they are, the « 
now making China’s pages of history nomic conditions will be torn asund 
will regard the warmer seasons as a ‘The demoralization of the railway sys 
more appropriate time to settle old tems will oceur. Business will exp 
scores or to begin new tally sheets. ence a decided slump. Mail service w 
For the Chinese, by time-honored eus- be interrupted and contracts will 
toms and in reverence to their anees- Main unfilled. It has also been 


TY 


tors, the sand in the hour glass runs corded in recent years that a ‘ 
slowly. Then, why freeze one’s fingers in North China reached such propor 
stiff, and one’s ears until they crack of _ tions as to interrupt the socia! rout 
eold, when the issue can be well de-  of-the foreign settlements. W ther 
cided in the balmy days of May or the should not the foreigner be downeast 
more sultry days of July? The Peking-Mukden Railway +! 





Note—This article is general in description of annual events that have transpire 
in Northern China for the past several years. It seems to have applicat t 
situation which has developed in China during the past few months.—Edito: 
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Chang Tso-lin 
tween the two named cities, 
n-Pukow the 


Railway, are the ar- 


I Railway and 
i\kow 
ansportation of North China 
e utilized by the rival fae- 
thermore, Chang Tso-lin is 
| and a leader of wisdom, as 
especially that attained in 
Not only 


tual operations of the rival 


e is a great teacher. 
ple the railway systems, but 
-lin has in the past begun 
rations for his movement by 

the of the 
<den Railway many months 


Lo- 


Ss, passenger coaches, gondolas, 


g rolling stock 
o-Mul 


ce of his actual invasion. 


ils and stock ears are gathered 

t Mukden for the great trek to the 
In China, the military powers 

re not so concerned that they 

ion a section of sleeping ears 

| with mattresses and blankets 


And the 


experience with 


! eoolie soldiers. 


whose past 
rtation is covered by an innate 
dge of the pull of a ’ricksha or 
IIS of 


a cumbersome, heavily 


vheelbarrow, is not at all averse 
on the floor of a nice cozy 

** Right forty 
is a slogan that could be well 


chevaux, 


by the Chinese doughboy. 
SPRING COMES 

Frost 
disappears from the ground. 
out of Siberia temper 
Fleets of flat-bottomed 
th spreading sails wend their 
ugh the labyrinth of canals. 
Rumors flit from 
house like flames before the 
Chang Tso-lin is coming in- 
Wall.’’! 


nter snows cease to fly. 
Inds 


asts. 


is 


come. 


4 


Muk 
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One fine morning the people of Shan 
haikuan, Chingwangtao, or Tangshan, 
to find that the which 
hauled and puffed into the upper yards 
not 


awaken train 


is an express late 


goods train of soy beans, wool, timber 


running or a 


or coal; No, the cargo is far from that. 
It is filled with gray-clad soldiers from 
Manchuria. Chang Tso-lin has started 
south. For days they come. Infantry 
in goods cars, sleeping on the cold stee] 
bottoms ; rifles of Mauser pattern. Cay 
alry in open gondolas with equipment 
girded the the 
standing by are the troopers, ready for 
Artillery on flat 


field guns painted gray; 


on backs of mounts: 


action. with 


cars, 
gun crews 
asleep beneath the carriages. Supply 


train of springless two-wheel carts: 


pack trains of donkeys and times 


at 
Here and 
there an airplane, and it is often ru 
at all 
times of Oriental birth and breeding 


docile appearing camels 
mored that the pilots are not 


Stores of millet seed for making flour, 
of beans and of forage for the animals 
There are camp followers galore and 
of a complex variety. Beardless youths 
that serve as mess attendants for the 
officers, and old men whose vintage re 
calls the Boxer days, that tend camp 
fires and tea kettles. They clutter up 


yards and terminals. Long stops are 


facilitate the movement, great kettles of 


made for tea and ‘‘doughballs.’’ 


boiling water are placed upon the sta- 
tion platforms for making tea. Unlike 
A. E. F. 
soldiers of 
‘“We must 
tea, hot 


unknown 


the clarion eall of the late 
‘““When do eat?’’ the 


China deelare in 


of. 
we 
unison, 
And if 


water 


have our tea.’’ not 


water, as eold is an 


quantity to the natives of that country 


There is yet a chill in the air and in 


‘ Chang Tso-lin’s stronghold, is north or outside of the Great Wall. Thi 
ed in North China when an invasion by Chang is imminent. 
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Troops of Wu Pei-fu 


This is a scene in a railroad yard where a troop train of Wu Pei-f 
stopping over 


each soldier’s field kit is the long coat 
of quilted cotton that serves a dual pur- 
pose. It shields the man from the cold 
of the early dawn and the dampness of 
the April showers. Jackets of gray cot- 
Car- 
tridge belts criss-crossed around chest, 
shoulders and waist. Breeches that bag 
behind in generous folds, hanging 
loosely below the knees and secured at 
the bottom by cotton anklets. Small, 
flat caps that offer little protection. 
Shoes of cotton cloth with soles of pa- 
per. 
to fight under the warming rays of the 
summer’s sun than in the bitter cold of 
a winter’s day. 


ton that substitutes for wool. 


Yes, it’s much more comfortable 


Each warrior is provided with a pair 
of goggles as a part of his equipment 
for which there is an underlying rea- 
The sandstorms from the Gobi 
Desert that sweep over North China at 
intervals during the months of March 
and April resemble enormous pillars of 
fire. When daylight turns to a golden 
black darkness at noontime; when the 
lights are dimmed by the yellow dust 


son. 


that swirls through the air 
and a slash ; when the tempest 
North carries over the Yellow 
Japan and across the Yanet 


to Shanghai, it can readily be se: 


it is a commendable piece oi 
work to add to each man’s eq 


these protectors for the eyes wit 


to face this tempest. 
As the troop trains conti: 


the railway systems become mo! 


more demoralized. 
stand by their duties with 


and courage in an attempt to bh 


semblance of order from th: 


the more efficient the train ser) 
sooner will the campaign be broug 


a final close. Attempts ar 


the Allied Powers to keep the ! 


open from Peking to the sea 
in accord with the terms of t 
protocol as agreed to by Chi: 
To this end efforts are made t 
international trains with gua! 
eign troops from Tientsin t 
and Tientsin to Shanhaikuan 
from Tientsin to Peking, 


Foreign emp! 


sOXE 
n 190i 
ope I 
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hours, now consumes twelve protests from the foreign legations at 


four; from Tientsin to Peking are lodged with the rival lead 
n, on the Pechili Gulf, days. ers, as the Boxer protocol reserves for 
INDUSTRY HALTS the ue ate powers the specific right to 
7 retain Yangtsun at all times as a stra 
n, the coal mining center, ; ; ‘ ; 

. ; a : tegic poimt in keeping the railroad 
ed miles from Tientsin to- , : ate 
“er open. But as Chang, and his rival ot 
den, is isolated. Here are . 
i i the moment, had no part In sueh an 
of the great Kailan mines 


. agreement, they, for the present, tram 
ops of the Peking-Mukden 


; . : ple on the foreign powers’ rights. For 
Albeit, the capable foreign — . , 
; it is now spring and the war must b 
ve to their utmost to carry 


, at an end when the last days of sum 
ss comes to a virtual stand- : 


‘\ 


; ‘ mer begin to fade. 
Native employees leave the scene 


ling action at the first alarm ON WATCH 

trains for Tientsin, to seek Legation guards at Peking are un 
tion of the foreign troops. der arms within the towering gray 
; are practically idle for lack walls of the city. At Tientsin, the 
otives and ears to transport foreign garrisons are on the qui vive 
output of coal. Business rela- Outguards of American, British 
een Peking and Tientsin are French, Italian, and Japanese troops 
Yangtsun and Langfang, sta- are thrown around the foreign conces 
ts of importance on the Pe- sions. Tientsin no longer proudly 
den Railway, between Tien- boasts of a city wall, it having been 
Peking, are now military cen- destroyed in the turbulent days of 1900. 
e warring factions. Strong The American and British Volunteer 


ee 


Troops of Feng Yu-hsiang 


e goggles. These are an important part of the equipment of Chinese sol- 
10 campaign in the sandy terrain of China, where the windstorms carry 
the cutting sands with serious effects on the eyes 
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Corps, composed of citizens of those slowly regain order from 
countries, are mobilized. Wire en- and waste. Business revives 
tanglements and barricades are erected regains its normal proport 
at vantage points in the streets and at Volunteer Corps are muster 
the railway stations. North China is lowing a final review down 
in a turmoil. ‘‘Chang Tso-lin has Road or at Recreation Park 
come inside of the wall.’’ ous house-boys of the for 
As the weather moderates the morale ments are suddenly aware 
and vigor of China’s rival armies in- are burdened with the duty 
crease. With many strategic moves, ing ‘‘master’s’’ rifle, in 
marches, and counter marches, the cam- mixing an amber-colored 
paign is carried forward until some Seotch origin with soda, ke 
glory-seeking subordinate grasps the match boxes filled and the 
golden opportunity and with much empty. The regular is draw: 
éclat reverses his convictions as to the the patrol along the beater 
proper method to unify China, and in of the canal, or the outpost at ( 
addition, the direction in which his nese mud hut with its wall of | 
troops are firing. Chinese leaders, or stalks near the lower end of T; 
some of them to be specific, believe with He marches back to the n 
fervency in that old adage, ‘‘Great routine of barrack duty, see 
minds change but fools’ never do.’’ knowledge that within the con 
Chang Tso-lin will again, fo 
period, dispel that feeling 
The war is over. Chang Tso-lin’ choly that is ever too often in 


THE RETURN 


tramps back to Mukden to nurse his of the newly arrived white so 
wounds and grievances, or to gloat over’ this exotie land of sand dun 


the spoils of vietory. The railroads and canals. 


D 


Resignations 

Army officers show an increasing tendency to fol 
low the example of civil servants of the Government 
who seek private employment. During the past year 
171 left the service to undertake civil occupations, as 
against the 113 who pulled stakes in 1924. This is 
added evidence of the problem of long-standing ere- 
ated by men who acquire experience in Government 
work and then find that they can do better for them- 
selves and their families by leaving the nation’s serv- 
ice. Will the ideal Government be recognized by the 
fact that able men compete to enter its service in 
stead of being urged by inclination or necessity to 
get out ?’—Baltimore Sun. 





The Senate and National Defense 
By E. B. Johns 


subcommittee of the Senate’ or three years ago the Congress, on 

T propriations Committee con- studying this question, made up its 
tuted itself as a fact-finding mind that due to the obligations placed 

upon the Regular Army by the Na 
tional Defense Act, especially in con- 
nection with the training program, the 
der the leadership of Chair- yymber 


it conducted its hearings on 
ippropriation bill this ses- 
of noncommissioned officers 
sworth, the committee looked should be increased. 
e estimates submitted through 
tor of the Bureau of the ‘‘And legislation was passed,’’ con- 
d into the recommendations tinued Senator Wadsworth, ‘I think 
the War Department. The only two years ago, authorizing that in 
ttee. consisting of Senators crease: so that noncommissioned ofti 
Washington), Cameron, Reed cers of proper ability could be assigned 
sylvania), Harris, Bayard, and _ to training work and still have a sul 


were will- ficient number to car 





ce the facts ry on the regula 
condition ot The War Department work ot the Regular 
Senator appropriation bill for units, This is a re 
ho has a 1927 is now in the versal of that policy, 
combat ree- hands of a conference is it not?”’ 
Ss especially committee of b oO t h General King ex 
supporting houses of Congress plained the immense 
rman Wads- amount of work re 





his efforts to quired of the Regular 
he truth about the Army. Time Army under the National Defense Act, 
time the members of the com- which he declared means ‘‘that the co 
ule it plain that they wanted ordination and supervision of the Regu 
the aetual needs of the Army lar Army is spread over a personne! of 
it regard to the budget estimates. something like 500,000.’ 
hearing started with the consid- ‘The only other effect that I can 
f the reduction of the number _ see,’’ inquired Chairman Wadsworth, 
missioned officers that would ‘‘it would have on the service itself is 
rom the passage of the bill as it that it will delay promotions in the 
m the House. After question- ranks?’’ 
Gen. Campbell King, <As- Answering, General Kine said: ‘‘It 
Chief of Staff, G-1, as to the would, of course. reduce the opportu 
the War Department plan nity for inereased pay, not only 
ng out the reduction, Chair- 
sworth said: 


from 
the promotions standpoint but from 
the first-class private standpoint and 
t certain that my recollection from the specialist rating standpoint 
but it seems to me that two It would have another effeet—it would 
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affect training to some extent, because 
we would have less of these high-grade 
men to conduct the higher class of 
training; that is, a considerable por- 
tion of the higher training would be 
done by lower-paid men, and presum- 
ably lower-grade men.’’ 

‘*Regardless of the cost,’’ continued 
Wadsworth, the 
point home, ‘‘leaving that out of con- 
sideration for the moment, what will 
be the strictly military 
efficiency ?”’ 

‘It would be detrimental, sir, 
questionably,”’ 


Chairman pressing 


result—on 


un- 
replied General King. 

Both Senators Bayard and Kendrick 
asked a number of questions on the 
same line Wadsworth. 
Senator Bayard inquired: ‘‘Is this pro- 
posed reduction, so far as the budget 


as Chairman 


is concerned, in anticipation of a grad- 
ual decrease in the personnel of the 
whole Army ?’’ 

Upon being assured it was not, Sen- 
ator Bayard again inquired: ‘‘ What 
is the theory of this reduction, then, as 
you understand it?’’ 

‘“‘The War Department,’’ replied 
General King, ‘‘from its standpoint 
was confronted with the horns of a 
dilemma. It had to make a saving in 
the pay of the Army.”’ 

‘It was purely a matter of econ- 
omy ?’’ asked Senator Bayard. ‘‘ Yes,’’ 
was the reply. 

“Do you 
Kendrick, 


believe,’’ asked Senator 
‘‘that this change pro- 
posed—as I understand an involuntary 
change on the part of, we will say, the 
military department—will result in de- 
ereased efficiency in the military 
forees?”’ 
**Yes, sir,’’ replied General King. 


THE BALANCED ARMY 


**T notice,’’ said Senator Wadsworth, 
‘‘there is a substantial inerease in the 


National Defens 


Air Service appropriation. 

crease in noncommissioned 
not been accomplished, pro 
could not have been an ine: 
Air Service?’’ 

General King replied: 
have had to be saved som 
yes, sir.’’ 

Chairman Wadsworth mad 
intention of opposing the 
the balance of the Army to 
Air Service. He declared, ‘ 
much in favor of a reasonal) 
in the Air Service, and ] 
publie sentiment that 
which is legitimate and w 
I should hate to h 
the conclusion, however, that 


on 
sincere. 
branches of the service ar 
jured in order to help one b: 
Senator Kendrick indicat: 
would support Chairman \\ 
by remarking, ‘‘ Yes; one is 
recall the contention that 
ships have not, in the recent 
funetioned 
forees; but no one that | 
yet has contended that you 
battles without men.”’ 


SUBSISTENCE OF THI 
Under a rapid fire of quest 
Chairman Wadsworth and 
Reed it admitted that 
Department is headed tow 


was 


ciency in the appropriatio: 
sistence of the Army. 
and Senator Jones also too! 
part in the effort to get at t! 
the effect of the administra 
budget on the subsistence 

Maj. Gen. Kenzie W. Walk 
Finance, explained that a su 
the sale of surplus war sto: 
cumulated, but this had now 
peared. On direct questi 

Walker refused to charg 


penat 


as efficiently as 
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<plaining it by saying that the National Matches. Brig. Gen. M. A. 
ias ‘been destroyed mainly ~Reckord, executive secretary of the Na- 
have guessed wrong about tional Rifle Association; Maj. Gen. 
the ration.”’ John A. Lejeune, Commandant of the 
liam T. Connatser, Q. M. Marine Corps; Maj. Gen. Robert H 
d the detail of handling Allen, Chief of Infantry; Col. Alex 
funds and without mention- ander J. Maenab, Russell Wiles of Chi- 
dieated clearly that the re- cago, and Karl D. Loos, were called be 
ade by the budget would fore the committee. General Lejeune 
increase the cost of main- attributed the inereasing interest in 
Army. In the course of marksmanship in the Marine Corps to 
y, Captain Connatser said: the National Matches. General Allen 
g is getting down so close argued that these matches contribute 
ve are getting pretty much greatly to the maintenance of its na 
tail basis. Naturally, that is tional asset of marksmanship which, he 
e reflected in some increase declared, ‘‘was built up in the early 
t of the rations. In operating days from the fact that a man shot for 
to-mouth basis we cannot buy his meals and shot to live.’’ Colonel 
ve quantities, or at such ad- Maenab gave a very instructive and 
is prices. ”’ interesting deseription of how ‘‘our 
s one bad feature about this present arms and ammunition are due 
said Chairman Wadsworth. to our present training methods at the 
mittee, sitting here, does its National Matches.’’ 
understand the needs of the 
‘he matter of subsistence. and B@@ULARS ON DUTY WITH THE RESERVES 
»propriates the money, as we The demands being made upon Reg- 
todo now. We now find that ular Army officers who are serving as 
ost sure to result in a defi. ¢xecutive officers of the Organized Re 
ind vou come for vour de- ‘Serves was brought out in an effective 
to another committee that has Way by Brig. Gen. John Ross Delafield, 
ed the thing at all. and does president of the Reserve Officers’ As- 
anything wise’ it, presum- sociation of the United States. Gen 
In other words. I do not ¢ral Delafield and Lieutenant Colonel 
re is anything to be gained Smith discussed very frankly the situ- 
lesiedatiatt standpoint, cer. ation of the executive officers serving 
from the Army’s standpoint, with the Organized Reserves. Both of 
from the Federal Treasury’s them gave instances where Regular offi 
t, in deliberately approprist- cers were paying their own traveling 
ch fasion as te incor de. “*Pemnecs in order to make good in their 


, . y work. ( ‘r instance , eserve 
What is the use? Why not work In other = an es the R : 
officers were furnishing transportation 
for the executive officers. 


acts and do the right thing at 
ning, instead of correcting our . ; 
ter ou lev hereted action?’’ General Delafield said: ‘‘I have two 
; examples of this very clearly in mind 
One is the divisional officer of a very 
mittee went at considerable great division of Reserves. He is a 
to the subject of holding Regular Army officer and a very able 


E NATIONAL MATCHES 
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man. His division covers an area of own salary but his savings j 
about 500 miles in diameter, roughly. make good in one of these j A 
He travels when Reserve officers take he is not exceptional. Th 
him and he visits the regimental units that I read you were from 


and attends their meetings when he is_ division. There are I do ky 
taken. He has not any money with how many hundreds in the |:st thy 
which to travel. . . . I have in years who have done that thi 

mind another case. There is a battalion Chairman Wadsworth volinteered 


in New York and another in Syraeuse. ‘‘I have heard of Reserve officers 
The executive officer of the regiment is seribing cash to the Regular | 


also the executive officer of several en- ecutive in order to enable him n 
gineer regiments. He is in New York. around his area. In some instances 
He works hard over all of his regi- Regular Army officer declin 
ments. The battalion that is in New’ cept it. In others the officer thoug 


York is in wonderful shape. It has a_ it was his duty to aecept it, altho 
fine colonel. They have their monthly it went much against the grai 
meetings, attend their schools, and are to aecept money from friends 
a credit to the Organized Reserves. officers to help him do his duty, but 
The other battalion that is up in Syra- was so much up against it that h 
cuse has an executive officer who has accept it.’ 

never been there. The officers of that NATIONAL GUARD 
battalion hardly answer correspond- 

How the Director of the Budget 


ence. That battalion is dead and the 
reason that it is dead is owing to the the estimates submitted by the M 
fact that the executive officer cannot @ Bureau and approved by the W 
Department was brought out in the tes 
timony of Col. D. J. Markey, N 
tional Guard officer on duty with 1 
General Staff. After showing how t! 
Director had cut the allowance 


armory drill to the minimum of 4% 


get there because he has no money with 
which to go.’’ 

In letters submitted by executive 
officers of Organized Reserves, the fol- 
lowing, which was read, illustrates how 
some Regulars are spending their own 
money: ‘‘ While stationed at an Army 


drills under the question of Senator 
Bayard, Colonel Markey admitted t 
the Budget office had reduced the est 
mates for camps of instruction fr 
$850,000 to $425,000. Senator Baya! 
inquired: ‘‘Was the item of $590,(0) 
on these details are judged entirely by submitted by the War Depart 
results, and to get results you have to fter due deliberation?” 
take trips, letters do not have the de- In replying, Colonel Markey sai 
sired effect; and as there is no money ‘‘It was submitted by th Milit 
available, it is up to you to spend your Bureau, and after due deliberation } 
own money or fall down on the job.”’ the War Department Budget (ommi 
General Delafield in conclusion said: tee was recommended to the !irector 


post I was able to save money, but here 
it not only takes my entire salary but 
I have used up what I have saved; 
much of this money has gone into 
strictly Government business. Officers 


‘‘T read you an extract from a letter of the Budget.’’ 
from a man who had not only spent his **And merely because Gen L 
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ink it was sufficiently de- horses’ legs, it is a sight. In one bat 
eut it in two?’’ asked Sen- tery I went over carefully and saw, o1 
d. ‘‘I do not mean to mis- at least I thought I saw, every horse 
vhat you say, but he alone in it, and I should say that three horses 
of”’ out of four were very bad. I do not 
Markey: ‘‘He alone failed to know how long that battery could keep 
entire amount in the going. Of eourse. it is perfectly eV 
dent that this situation cannot be al 
Bayard: ‘‘And it was in op- lowed to continue much longer. It has 
» the views of not only the become absurd.’’ 
sureau but of the Army in con- 
of the Militia sureau’s — 
The matter of Army laundries was 
Markey: ‘‘So I under diseussed by the committee with offi 
cers of the Quartermaster Department 
Bayard: ‘‘In other words, Capt. A. W. Stanley, in reply to a 
e view of General Lord about question, said, ‘‘The laundries were 
ficient operation of this particular placed in the supplemental estimate by 
nd the same thine in regard to the War Department; they went to the 
ber of drills?”’ Budget, and the Budget eliminated the 
37 laundries from the supplemental 
HORSES AND MULES estimates. ’’ 
the hearings of Maj. E. L. Senator Reed remarked: ‘‘ There is 
(Juartermaster Corps, on the no real economy in cutting out the 
ve of horses and mules in the item, then, because it cuts out a cor 
which Major Seott gave the responding amount of inecome.’”’ 
age of horses in the Army as id ie 
: THE R. O. T. C. 
rs, Senator Reed of Pennsyl- 
declared: ‘‘You plan to retire The committee heard the evidence of 
it 64, do you not?’’ opponents of the R. O. T. C., Rev. John 
rman Wadsworth interjected P. Sayre, Prof. William I. Hull of 
thirty years’ service.” Swarthmore College, and Prof. Wil 


Senator Reed: ‘‘ With voluntary re- liam Bradley Otis. of the College of the 


rement after sixtv-two.”’ City of New York. The questioning by 
Chairman Wadsworth concluded the the committee brought out several 
: by a statement which indicates Points. 

osely he is looking into matters Chairman Wadsworth recalled that 

ted with the efficiency of the President Coolidge sent his own son to 

a military training camp, when Pro 

d: ‘‘At a distance our mount- fessor Hull quoted from the President's 

roops look very well. The horses speech at the American Legion Conven 
groomed and the leather is in tion last year. 

| condition. Our field baiteries. Senator Reed inquired of Professor 

ple, are very smart. But if Hull if he had any personal experience 

ose to them and look at the with a R. O. T. ©. unit, to which the 
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professor replied that it ‘‘does not 
amount to anything whatever.’’ 

Otis opposed the com- 
pulsory idea in the R. O. T. C. units. 
When the attitude at various colleges 
was being discussed, Wads- 
worth stated that ago he 
wrote to 35 or 36 college and university 
presidents, 34 out of the 35 replying 
that they were in favor of the R. O. 
, Ae He letter from 
President Thompson of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, strongly the 
He also quoted 
from a letter from the president of the 
University of Missouri the 


institutions 


Professor 


Senator 


two years 


idea. read a 


indorsing idea 
from every standpoint. 


favoring 


system. These are two 
where attacks have been made recently 
against the R. O. T. C. 

Doctor Sayre stated that he 


chairman of the committee on militar- 


was 


ism in education which was responsible 
for the publication and distribution of 
a pamphlet by Winthrop Lane. He at- 
tempted to show that the many stu- 
dents’ conferences reflect the opinion 
of the students. Chairman Wadsworth 
expressed his opinion of the confer- 
ences in these words: ‘‘I have heard 
of college conferences and college con- 
ferences. Some of them are organized 
and expedited by propaganda brought 
to bear from the outside, bringing 
these things to bear upon boys of 18 
and 19 and 21, who finally become tools 
in the hands of those who are manipu- 
lating them for some public purpose. 
I do not say that was the ease here, but 
I have heard of inter-collegiate confer- 
ences so often, and have seen the erys- 
tallized result, what they highly re- 
solved, and highly resolved against, and 
then have learned later how they were 
exploited and organized and incited, 
so that I have lost 
them.’’ 


all econfidenee in 


The Senate and N 


ational Defens 


SENATE PASSES BILL As 
The Senate passed the \ Y 
ment Appropriation Bill g ¢ 


537,126 to the bill as pass 
House. The House had 
added $1,122,141.16 to the es 
submitted by the Bureau o 
get. 

The Senate was apparent]; 
that the 
items was unduly erippling 


reduction in a 1 


tional defense of the count: 


not economy. The Senat, ed { 
money needed to pay the noncomn 
sioned officers who were to he elin 


The Senate h 
restores the laundries as it was shoy 
that it 


eliminate them. 


nated by the budget. 


is not an eeonomie mi 
Travel of of 


noncommissioned officers of the Regu 


sure 


ers and 


lar Army in connection with the N; 
tional Guard was made possille by th 
ineluding of an item of $75,000 fo 
mileage, while a similar item for th 


Officers’ Reserve Corps carried $100 
000. An item of $441,575 was 

cluded to pay the expenses of the N 
tional Matches for 1926. In the no 


military activities the Senat: 
$249,000 for roads in Alaska 

$80,000 for Army transportation, $92 
000 for expenses incident to s 


students from the National | 


the service schools, and severa! s 


sums. 

The Senate bill also reap 
unexpended balances as follows: +0! 
000 for the purchase of horses; ™ 
000 for construction of seaco 
ies in the Canal Zone; $100,000 
fire control stations, ete., of the | 
Artillery. 


Another important provis 
ed by the Senate which corr 
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previous law is this: permanent stations remain unchanged, 


enlisted men entitled to re- to receive such allowances while sick 
ces for quarters and sub- in hospital or absent from their perma- 
eontinue, while their nent duty stations in a pay status.”’ 


Before the Spanish-American War 


of the 10th Cavalry and Companies C and E, 25th Infantry, at Fort 
ine, Mont., in 1897. Standing, left to right: Postmaster’s clerk, post- 
Maj. Kelly, Lieut. Ryan, Capt. C. P. Johnson, Maj. Wint, Capt. Jones, 
er and Chaplain Bateman, all of the 10th Cav.; Lieut. Col. A. S. Dag- 
Lieut. Wilder, 25th Inf.; Capt. Grierson and Capt. Woodward, 10th 
eut. Sturdevant and Capt. Scott, 25th Inf. Seated, left to right: Lieut. 
nt, 10th Cav., Capt. Ritzius, 25th Inf., Lieut. Malvern-Hill Barnum, 
Fleming, Lieut. McDonald, Lieut. John J. Pershing, and Lieut. 
Hardeman, 10th Cav. 





Administration of a C. M. T. Camp 


By Captain L. C. Dill, 38th Infantry 


ITH 


year there are a les- 


each suceeeding 


ser number of wrink- 
les to be ironed out in 
the 
ducting the summer 


methods of con- 





training camps for 


Here 


there we find experi- 


civilians. and 


ments being tried to 





inerease the efficiency 
in operation of the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps so that the greatest 
possible benefit may be derived by the 
youths of the land 


it to neighboring towns to 
recruiting for the camp. 
During the Organized Resi 
on the post, at get-together 
and dinners, Reserve offic: 
urged to cooperate with th 
headquarters in securing 


It | 
out to them that they should | 


tendance for the camp. 


advantage to advertise th 
talks to Chambers of Comme) 
to the 


selves, and whenever possible | 


thers, and young mé 
recruiting. 


Loeal ney 





who elect to attend. 
It 


an 


is believed that 
of the 
in ad- 
ministering the camp 


+ ey A 


oytline 
methods used 


‘amps are now 
of special concern to a 
large portion of the In- 


were utilized ; 
as possible ! 
publie the 


details 





amusements 


T 


ot tral 


at Fort Logan, Colo.,’ fantry officers = . woraal other advantages 
“1 1925 will be of as- tinental United States iene. 
sistanee to the large Near the e 
number of officers camp, ©. M 
who will be confronted with similar clubs were organized for ev 


The methods 


of conducting the instruction are omit- 


problems in the future. 


ted from this article. 
RECRUITING 


Previous to the opening of the camp 
offered, the 


manding officer personally addressed 


on every occasion com- 


public meetings, Chambers of Com- 


merce, civie clubs, ete., in the commu- 
nity. Upon arrival of a band at this 
post, detailed from corps area head- 


quarters, selected officers were sent with 


try 


and county represented in 
area. 
would 


they be expected 


It was explained to then 


their clubs by interesting othe: 


in their communities in th 


and should persuade them to 
{ll 
to double the size of t 


applicat ions for 1926. 


It was made plain to them that 


young men with good standing 


be accepted and that the ; 


rs 


corps area was to have a waiting | 


the best boys in the country 


*The camp referred to in this article was conducted by the 1st Battalior 
fantry, at Fort Logan, Colo., from July 28 to August 26, 1925, under « 


Lieut. Col. James A. Higgins, 38th Infantry. 


later camp adjutant.—EpITor. 
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The author was assistant a 


S 





ministration 


ned 

ting for next year’s camp 
All publicity 
letters 


1 


earty. pos- 


to the camps, and 
the Reserve officers in the 
‘iting their aid, and to the 
the different C. M. T. C. 
zed. 
rt should be made to secure 
or the camps from the sur 
‘country by talks to the par- 
advertising in the papers. 
srincipals of high schools and 
ould be 


| with wherever possible, and 


corresponded with 


made to interest them in the 
nd through them students of 
hools. This should be done be- 
| ends for the summer or at 

An officer should be sent 
eges and high schools in the 
ty at graduation to make a 
he students, having gained the 


of the school authorities. 
ORGANIZATION 

rular Infantry battalion, on 

e post was utilized as a par- 

which Pro- 

Headquarters, A, B, C, and D 


s were formed. 


ization, with 
The post ad- 
ttended to post administrative 
The officers assigned to each 
emained with their organiza- 
Reserve officers available 
buted among all companies 
The Regular organization 
first platoon and:C. M. T. 


ts made up additional pla- 
B, C, and D 


s, the first sergeant and sup- 


the ease of A. 


nt of the Regular companies 
milar capacities for the Pro- 
mpanies. In Headquarters 
noncommissioned — officers 


ed from A, B, C and D Com- 
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panies to form the headquarters of that 
company. Eight selected enlisted men 
in each company were detailed on spe 
celal duty as instructors of platoons of 
Mess 


cooks were selected from qualified en 


the companies. sergeants and 


listed men in the battalion. Selected 
men from the battalion as a whole were 
selected as instructors for communica 
tion, intelligence and howitzer pla 
toons. 

Every effort was made to cut down 
the size of the administrative staff for 
All activi 


ties necessary for a unit the size of the 


Battalion, 


the camp and in companies 


Provisional such as post 
officer, 
finance officer, police details, ete., 


the 


headquarters, camp supply 
were 
performed by regular personne! 
the 


In short the same precedure was 


charged with those activities for 


post. 
followed in organization and training 
as would have been followed had five 
hundred received with 
battalion to 


The only handieap in this 


recruits been 


which to bring the war 
strength. 
method was experienced in the instrue 
the 


that many Regular officers with com- 


tion of students, because of fact 
panies necessarily had to be away from 
their organizations a great deal in order 
to perform additional duties such as of 
ficer of the day, range officer, prepara 
tion and investigation of courts-martia! 
eases and other necessary routine ac 


tivities of a post. 
ADMINISTRATION AND 


TRAINING STAFI 


The administration and training staff 
was organized with the chain of com 
mand direct from the commanding of 
his 


ficer through eamp adjutant to 


other members of the staff and com- 


pany commanders. 


The 


schedules 


senior instructor prepared 


and methods of training, 
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which were gone over by the command- The personnel officer’s wo 
ing officer, and any changes desired, heavy owing to the number 
made before publication. Thereafter necessary to compile, the c| 
they were followed conscientiously as on orders, correcting errors 
far as possible. The senior instructor checking forms, and prepa: 
spent most of the time on the field dur- orders for the return jo 
ing drill hours supervising the training. students. 

The post quartermaster acted as The athletic officer had ch 
camp supply officer and received in- athletics and recreation. H 
structions and orders direct from the sisted by the hostess and 
commanding officer or through the Publicity was handled by anothe 
camp adjutant. ficer, who also had to do comp 

The finance officer, camp mess officer Mass ecalesthenies were giv: 


and athletic officer controlled activities mornings. The afternoons I 
in their departments according to voted to voluntary mass 
schedule and special instruction. competitions in baseball, tra: 

The surgeon with his assistants oper- ete. Amusements such as box 
ated the hospital, conducted examina- moving pictures and dances 
tions, and sanitary inspections accord- ranged by him. Wheneve: Ss 
ing to regulations prescribed. photographers and reporter 


Every effort was made to eliminate local papers were brought 
extra work by cutting down on paper camp and pictures taken, a: 
work such as letters of instruction re- ups’’ given of camp activities. Ev 
quiring numerous reports and inter- courtesy was extended to these rep: 
fering with interior economy. Gener- sentatives and as a result th 
ally any necessary instruction was tained some excellent publicit 
given out to all officers at officers’ call The post chaplain with one assis! 
after the morning’s drill period. The Reserve chaplain had chai 
camp adjutant spent most of his time ligious enterprises, assisted 
on the drill field, where he moved about work and provided local 1 


from one activity to another, taking from the different towns in tlie district 
notes, coordinating work, and correct- for the benefit of students. He als 
ing minor troubles, on the spot, if pos- sisted the recreation officer : hostess 


sible. He also performed the duties of with entertainments. 
adjutant at all formations and parades. 


The assistant adjutant remained in Lessons Learned— 


the adjutant’s office practically all the 1. A large staff is not nec 
time attending to administrative details 2. Each officer should lx 
as they came up, took care of all eor- selected for the job. 

respondence, orders, and made out re- 3. Detailed plans of tl 


ports, and supervised the clerical work. each officer must be worked out p! 


His services were also utilized by the vious to opening of camp. lie 5! 
senior instructor when needed, assisting make himself familiar with orders 
that officer in the preparation and pub- letters and regulations governing © 


lication of schedules for the week and conduct of camps, also wit! 
training memorandums. and methods of the comman: 





ministration of 


iy make plans affecting his 
and anticipate and over- 


stacles that may be pre- 


ijutant should be an officer 
esent the previous camp, 
‘le, be the same man, be- 
iid be more familiar with 
of a camp and should be 
profit by the mistakes of 
an a newly assigned officer. 
ljutant’s office should be 
least one week previous to 
of summer camps, so as to 
e work for the summer and 
of all eorrespondence affeet- 
) 
icilitate making out final re- 
east thirty extra copies of all 
nemorandums, regulations, 
, Should be made and filed 
tribution to troops. This will 
e necessity of making extra 
er camp. Also a responsible 
should be detailed who will be 
for the keeping of these 
ibution of orders, mimeo- 


CEPTION OF STUDENTS 


ts were put up, equipment drawn 
izations, and bunks made 
the candidates the day be- 
were due to arrive on the 
ers were sent to the railroad 
enlisted men with appro- 
ssards were detailed to meet 
ng trains, and at the prin- 
ts of entry to the post in 
rect candidates to the camp. 
tation was also sent to the de- 
insport the candidates to 
‘or three days, this method of 
maintained. 
spital ward tent was placed at a 
place near headquarters for 
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registration. As soon as a truck of can 

didates arrived, they were processed. 
There were benches on the outside in 
the shade, and men were not held in 
line awaiting their turn to register. At 
the entrance of the tent a noncommis 

sioned officer directed the candidates to 
a table on which appeared the letter 
with which his surname began. On ar 
rival there a clerk inquired of him his 
name and consulted the cards made out 
to see if orders had arrived for the can 

didate. If his orders had been received, 
form 122 and registration card had al 

ready been made out and the registra- 
tion was very simple. If the candidate 
only had a letter of acceptance it was 
necessary to make out these forms ob 
taining all the data from the man 
These men were accepted for enroll 

ment because it was taken for granted 
by the commanding officer that their 
orders would follow. If the eandidate 
had no orders or letter of acceptance he 
was sent to another tent close by where 
all the particulars in his case were 
taken down. 

After the candidate left the registra- 
tion table, he took with him his ecard 
and form 122 to another table in the 
far end of the tent where he was as- 
signed to a company by the adjutant, 
who consulted him as to his personal de- 
sires and, if possible, assigned him aec- 
cordingly. Generally he had some 
friends in a certain company, or he 
wished to be in the same company as 
last year if he was an advanced stu 
dent, or he wanted machine gun, or 
howitzer, or headquarters work. He 
passed on and the post chaplain gave 
him a posteard to send to his parents 
notifying them of his safe arrival, also 
a printed card of welcome to the camp 
Just outside the tent was another non 
commissioned officer who ascertained 
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from the man’s form 122 (his registra 
tion card had been retained by the ad- 
jutant), the company to which he had 
been assigned, he was then directed to 
a place where a sign indicating his com- 
pany was displayed. 

When eight or ten others had arrived 
at the same place, or it was apparent 
that no more would arrive for some 
time, the group was then taken by a 
noncommissioned officer to the company 
supply tent. There each one’s name 
was entered on the company roster, his 
hand luggage was checked and marked 
with his name and organization, and 
receipted for by the supply sergeant 
The 
group then proceeded under the diree- 


and he was issued a barrack bag. 
tion of a noneommissioned officer or of- 
ficer to the bathhouse, where he bathed. 
In the same building the surgeon and 
his assistants examined the eandidates 
physically. After the physical exami- 
nation, if the candidate passed, he pro- 
to room the 
camp supply officer fitted him out in a 
uniform and shoes, a line officer being 
His having 
been placed in the barrack bag at the 
bathhouse he returned to his company 


rressed another where 


present. civilian ‘clothes 


and was assigned quarters. 

The first three days, ninety candi- 
In this 
matter there were several classes. Some 


dates reported without orders. 


who had not made application, on being 
questioned why they came, answered 
that they just decided to come at the 
last moment, or they had been able to 
get in last year without orders, or had 
been told that it was not necessary to 
have orders. Sixty-five had made ap- 
plication around July 15, and had not 
heard from it and stated that they 
imagined their orders would be here 
when they arrived. Practically all these 


a C M , a ore 
young men were a consi 
tance from their homes, 


jority of them had no funds 
to defray expenses of the 1 
They were distributed 
the different 


rangements made for mess 


ney. 


tents of Col 
wait, and a radio was sent 
area requesting instructions 
them. Authority to enrol] 
eally fit was received from 
headquarters. Candidates r 
der telegraphie instructions 
out orders. All who were p 
were accepted up until the 
Only one reported after that 
he expected to be turned 
compliance with corps area i 
the names of all men enro 
orders was submitted so tl 
could be issued. 
which these men were acc 
errors occurred both at thes: 
at 


paying mileage some comp): 


ters and 


their address was wrong and 


( 


Due to the n 


corps headqu: rt 


to be correct amending orders 


quested. Many of these erm 
discovered by the students « 
takes 


week to report those matters 


last week, and as it 


area, and receive an amend 


several had to wait 
had 
One 


ing 


over 
gone, and dissatisfaction 
group from a town in : 
State complained that 
been informed by an office: 
would receive orders all thi 
and return. It was explaine 
that they had chosen to co! 
preference to the nearest 
they could be paid only 
transportation from their 


nearest camp. 





Ai 


‘ 


of 


ninistration 


ie d 


jutant’s office should be 
veek previous to the begin- 
» and a personnel adjutant 
ence detailed to start or- 
if a system of registration 
¢ of clerks. 
should be registration cards 
One for those reporting 
ind the other for those re- 
out, so that the two will not 


candidate should be ques- 
re enrollment regarding the 
data on his orders and 


ny diserepancies noted on 


rs of companies should be 
registration tent as the men 
d to prevent waste of time 
ocating men by looking 
the cards where it is pos- 
rong letter had been made on 
A little longer time should 


enrolling in order to save 


confusion later. 
effort should be made to ob- 
rders of students before they 
nd notices from 


those who 
last moment that they can 
This latter by arranging 
lents of C. M. T. C. 
officers in the communities 


clubs 


) are unable to report noti- 
post commander. 

candidate should sign for his 
fore or at the time of re- 


ition for taking care of the 
port without orders would 
n authority from corps area 
p commander to issue ord- 
reporting without them, 
nsidered acceptable so long 
it exceed his allotted quota 
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Camp 


of students and notified area 
headquarters each day by telegrams of 
number accepted without orders, and 
approximate funds obligated for travel 
concerned. 


corps 


CAMP MESS 


Messes under one camp mess officer 
were organized. Acting mess sergeants 
and cooks were detailed from the regu- 
lar organizations to operate them. Men 
were marched to and from messes, and 
company commanders were required to 
make regular inspections in addition to 
inspections made by the commanding 
officer. It 
very successful this year, the food was 
diversified and plentiful. By 


is believed the messes were 


proper 
management and close check on expen- 


ditures, a small savings was made. 


Lesson Learned— 


The messes should be in operation at 
least two days before opening of camp, 
so that buildings may be in condition, 
screens, sinks and utensils checked up 
to see that all is in readiness. Person- 
nel detailed in time to learn duties and 
prepare menus. 

SUPPLY 

Each candidate drew only one uni 
extra 
clothing was held in the supply tent 
Like- 
wise web equipment was issued only 
when required for drill. Two blankets 
were issued originally, but it became so 
cold that it thought that the 
student’s health might be in jeopardy, 
and on July 30 an extra blanket was is- 
sued when the thermometer reached 54 
and then stayed around 60. For this 
climate, three blankets should be au- 
thorized. By keeping all equipment 
not actually in use in supply tent, it 


form and two pairs of socks; 


and issued only upon exchange. 


was 


is believed that considerable loss was 
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avoided. It will be necessary to replace 
some of tentage for next camp. The 
cost per man for quartermaster prop- 
erty was decreased nearly 50 per cent 
this year, averaging less than three dol- 
lars per man. However, it will be 
necessary to issue new clothing next 
year because that on hand has been 
used for three years and must be re- 
placed due to fair wear and tear. The 
supply department functioned very 
smoothly and was operated by the quar- 
termaster and without any increase in 
help. A supply and administrative of- 
ficer with each company drew prop- 
erty for his organization and super- 
vised all issues. There was very little 
loss. The depreciation of ordnance 
property was negligible and less than 
any year previous. 


Lessons Learned— 


1. The system used ean be improved 
on very little. 

2. There was some pilfering, espe- 
cially of blankets and shirts and the 
guards around supply and company 
tents must be adequate. 

3. There should be a replacement of 
tentage and clothing. 

ATHLETICS AND RECREATION 

The physical activities were divided 
into two classes: physical training and 
athletics. Ten hours were devoted to 
physical training seven of which were 
spent in massed calisthenics and three 
in a field meet. Elective athletics were 
conducted in the afternoons from 1:30 
to 4:30. All students were allowed to 
participate in the sport they desired. 
The athletic officer was assisted by one 
noncommissioned officer, from each 
company. The following sports were 
taken up: Baseball—Each company 
had a team. A league was organized 


a. Gs. ew Sew Ol 


and each company played 
Most of the games were hot 
and interest was shown by 
battalion. The winning te: 
an appropriate prize at t 
camp. Boxing—Three x 
were held, each of which w 
by practically the entire ear 
ming—Life guards and 
were detailed. Several mem! 
camp took advantage of th: 
ties offered in this branch o! 
Wrestling—Wrestling bouts 
in conjunction with the bo 
and several fair wrestlers we) 
in the camp. Track—A trac} 
held on August 21 (Parent 
Nine events were arranged 
awarded to winners of first, s 
third places. A loving cup 
by the local Chamber of Cor 
the winner of the mile rac 
medals to other winners. Basi 
Although this is a winter gam¢ 
erable interest was shown by) 


ents and a tournament w: 


tween companies. T'ennis—T\ 
available for students wh: 
racquets with them and the pos 
were full every evening. Vo 

A volley ball court was const 
the post and several games wer 
by students. 

The recreation officer in co. 
with the hostess arranged 
danees. The attendance was 
large. The service club was 


place available for this amus 


it was not large enough to ace 


date all who attended. Re/res 
were served at each dance 
from a nearby city were bro 
post by Government trans) 
they had none of their ow 
the camp a theater party w 


St 





lministration of 


through the courtesy of the 
thereof, and half the camp 

in one evening and the 
nother evening. The serv- 
s thrown open to all students 
iporary building adjoining 
xchange was fitted up with 
Writing 


newspapers 


soda fountain. 


nd loeal were 
the 


. greeted 


plains present during 
1 of the C. M. T. C 
ts upon arrival. Reading 
s provided for men who had 
orders. The men were vis 

r tents by the chaplains and 
portunity was taken for per- 


At the 


ib and at the post exchange 


et and acquaintance. 


rsonal conversations were had 
viduals. The post hospital 
d every day, and reading mat- 
led. There was no time dur- 

p when at least one chap- 
not accessible and ready for 
ee possible. 


Subseript ions 


red, free of charge, from 
ne newspapers published in 
the 


me. Letters of appreciation 


ns from which some of 
t to each such paper at the con- 
camp. The chaplains assist- 
work of recreation, and were 
all danees and other recre 
eatures, 


held 


Each Sunday night 


IS services were each 
orning. 
meert for half an hour was 
the serviee elub. followed by 
rmal religious service. 
three reels of motion pie. 
presented. The average at- 
t the Sunday morning serv- 
post was thirty-five, and the 
the evenings was three hun- 


epresentative of the Jewish 


After 


csi. Bee HE Camp 395 


Welfare Board in a nearby city, who 
wrote for information about work for 
the Jewish men in camp, was invited to 
look 


The chaplains 


time and afte) 


faith 


come out at any 
the men of that 
were given charge of arrangements for 
valuables be 
students. A 
the 


change, and in this were placed env 


and 
longing to the C, M. T. C 


field safe was kept in 


earing for money 


post ex 
lopes containing money, ete., with the 
name and amount of each man, on the 
outside of the envelope. A separate ae 
count for each man was also kept out 
side the safe. The ‘‘bank’’ was open 
every day except Sunday for receiving 
or paying out of money, and the safe 
was taken to the target range one day 
There were 198 individual accounts 
The total amount deposited and paid 
back was $3,707.50, involving personal 


transactions to the number of 630. 


Le SSOnNS Le arie d 


1. A specially trained officer should 
be detailed as athletic, recreation, and 
publicity officer, at least one week be- 
fore camp opens. 

2. Detailed plans for athletic instrue 
tion, for the camp should be prepared, 
equipment secured, courts laid out and 
the different 
phases of work to be done, detailed 

3. Medals should be obtained 


Chamber of Commerce, civie clubs, or 


assistant instructors in 


from 


any individuals who might desire to 
promote athleties. 

4. The field day program should be 
arranged early. 

5. Plans for publicity drawn up in 
advance. 

6. An effort 


town entertainment 


made to secure out-of 


for students dur 


ing week ends. 
7. Members of C. M. T. C. be in- 
formed of events to be held during the 
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camp, prizes to be awarded to winners 
and interest and competition stimu- 
lated from the beginning. 
PARENTS’ DAY 

Friday, August 21, was set aside as 
Parents’ Day. For the students a field 
meet, parade, dance and_ boxing 
matches were arranged for the day and 
evening. Posteards with program 
printed thereon, were issued to the 
students with instructions to send them 
to their parents and guardians. Let- 
ters were mailed to all Representatives 
and Senators in the district, to city 
clubs of the nearby city, mayor and 
prominent theologians and civie lead- 
ers, also to Reserve and National Guard 
organizations. A large crowd turned 
out. The weather was excellent, and 
the day was a complete success. About 
150 parents and friends of students 
were present during the day. A talk 
on citizenship was delivered by a prom- 
inent speaker, and a Senator from the 
State was present at the review with 
the commanding officer. It is believed 
that the C. M. T. C. received excellent 
publicity, and that the parents of 
young men at this camp were enlisted 
as supporters of future camps. 


GRADUATION AND DEMOBILIZATION 


A review and presentation of prizes 
to winners completed the month’s 
course for the students on August 25. 
Letters were sent out and notables were 
invited. Sixty-eight prizes and medals 
were awarded for citizenship, best all- 
around students, and winners in ath- 
letie events. The civilian attendance 
was not as large as on Parents’ Day. 
This was possibly due to the fact that 
it did not receive as much publicity 
and notices were sent out late. After 
the review and parade of students in 
the morning, students were issued their 








civilian clothing, all Govern: 
erty was turned in. Those y 
eatch an early train Wednes: 
ing were paid transportatio: 
afternoon and transported to 
early Wednesday morning. 

leaving Tuesday evening. \\ 
morning, the 26th, students 

mileage by companies. Repr 
from the railroads leading « 
city were present and. stud 
urged to buy tickets then 


homes. Many students had eo) 
tomobiles and some had chances 


with friends. All available t: 
tion of the post was turned | 
fast as trucks were filled 

sent to the depot in the ne 
under an officer. By noon a! 
had been discharged and t: 
out of camp, excepting t 
orders were not received unt 


They were paid mileage and i 


the depot that evening. A) 
had been turned in to the 


} y 


warehouses and accounts sett! 


noon, Thursday. All Rese: 


were discharged Friday the 2 


Regular officers on tempo 


during the camps transferred 


urday, the 29th. 


Lessons Learned— 


It is believed that next 


dents should be used as guards arol 


the camps. Blue students s 
used as officers of the day, \ 
sergeants of the guard, Re 
porals, and Basies as sent! 
this two objects ean be gai 
Government property will « 
closer observation, and seco! 
tion by application will be ¢ 
ents in guard duty. Ea 
should perform not over 0! 
ing camp. 


no 
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ating morale 


Morale Building in Time of Peace 
By First Lieutenant Glen R. Townsend, 3d Infantry 


M | 


ORALE and 


deemed so 


esprit 
were im- 
portant in an army in 
time of war that spe- 
cial personnel, gener- 
and 
time 


ous funds con- 


siderable was 
devoted to their de- 
the 


the 


velopment in 
ferees of both 
United States and 
the World War. 


morale is recog- 


s during 
building of 
being fully as important in 


time Army 


to carry on from year to year the nu 
merous and sometimes onerous duties 
which fall to its lot. 
ganization 


To earry an or 
the 
dent, for example, to inadequate per 


through stresses incl 
sonnel, excessive fatigue and frequent 
changes in command, morale must be 
built upon a more lasting foundation 
than propaganda or the enthusiasm of 
the moment. 

It seems, therefore, that the prob 
lem of building and maintaining mor 
is different 

for the peace-time commander 
the 


ale to a considerable de 


gree 
for 


than com 





ted in nu- 
War 


nublieations 


Depart- 


ts inelusion 
irriculum at 


utry Sehool. 


tration 
the 
Regulations of 


the 


publishes 


Morale in the Regular 
Army in time of peace 
is a factor in adminis- 
that 
constant 
commander 


mander of troops in 
war. 
that a 


sion of 


It is possible, 
brief 

the 
have 
build 
ale and esprit in the 
3d_=s Infantry 


discus 
efforts 
been 


must be which 


stu d Vv made to mor- 


under 





e training 
of the service, defines morale 
‘eS upon commanding officers 
msibility for maintaining it. 

funds and facilities, if no 
son, preclude adopting in the 

army methods used in the 
nt of during the 

Moreover, it is doubtful 
ce or less artificial methods of 


morale 


which were in 
the training camps in 1918 
ve adequate to the necessi- 
new Army in peace. Morale 

mental state which stim- 

physical and mental ef- 
t be enduring if it is to aid 
r component of the Army 


former regimental 
and the com- 
manding officer, Col. W. E. Welsh, 
may not prove uninteresting to the In- 
fantry at large. 
TRADITION A CORNERSTONE 

The 3d Infantry is especially fortu- 

nate in having a history dating back 


commanders present 


to the Revolutionary period and a 
wealth of tradition handed down from 
active service in every war in which 
United States 
with the single exception of the World 
War. Tradition has, therefore, formed 


one of the cornerstones in the build- 


the has participated 


ing of morale. Opportunity has been 
taken of the annual organization day, 
in accordance with War Department 
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policies, to educate the rank and file 
of the regiment in its history and tra- 


An 


mer members of the regiment has been 


ditions. annual reunion of for- 
made one of the features of the ocea- 
sion with the result that an active 3d 
Infantry veterans’ association is in ex- 
istence. The yearly visit of the old 
Third to 


those of today in a most effective man- 


Infantrymen brings home 
ner the reality of the accomplishments 
of former years, lifting deeds of hero- 
ism from mere printed accounts to a 
flesh and blood reality. 

Throughout the year, as well as on 
organization day, the records of serv- 
ice and sacrifice, of glory and achieve- 
ment, by the 3d Infantry are empha- 
sized. Reeruits are made familiar with 
regimental traditions as soon as possi- 
The 


distinctive insignia worn by all enlist- 


ble after they join the regiment. 


ed and commissioned personnel is a 
the knapsack 


straps worn by members of the 3d In- 


miniature replica of 


fantry when they served under Gen- 


~} 


~ 


ee: 


: 
s 





: 
il) paw 
s. 
‘ ‘| 
» 


sa adil 





n Time of Pea 


eral ‘‘Mad Anthony’’ Way: 





¥ 

lutionary fame. This regi; 

signia is an ever-present r der 

the long and honorable histor, 

herited by Third Infantry: of 

day. 

The part which the Thi ook 

the war with Mexico is, of « st 

of the highlights of regimenta! histo) 

One of its outstanding ineidents, a hs 

onet charge at Cerro Gordo, is reea)) 

at every parade and ceremony wh 

the regiment passes in review wit 

fixed bayonets, while the title of ‘T 

Old Guard’’ bestowed by General Se 

after the hard fighting which result 

in the capture of Mexico City 

clings to the regiment. In every co 

pany day-room pictures of for 

members who contributed wort! 

its history, together with care 

served trophies and souvenirs of 

dents in company histories, extend 

limits of regimental tradition and t 

to make it a more individu ss 8 

sion. 
m 
n 
pI 
ne 
g] 
m 





Squad Room of Company F, 3d Infantry 





resent personnel. 


Reg 
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Amusement Room of the Service Company, 3d Infantry 


we honor an individual for 
himself accomplishes rather 
the achievements of his ances- 
idition in the Third has been 

incentive to high standards 
achievements rather than as 
in itself to shed glory upon 
Examples are 
the 


are 


and 
These 


to companies upon the basis 


sticks 


Buff 
trophies. 


mental 


Blue 


periodical inspections by the com- 


manding 


DOSSCSSION 


having 
grounds 


menta 


name 


officer and his staff, tempor- 
of the Buff Sticks be- 


reward of the company which 


the best appearance of per- 


nd equipment, while the Ban- 
is awarded the organization 
e best and 
The Buff Sticks is the regi- 


kept barracks 


for a small baton fash- 


loned from the wood of the staff which 


e Mexican flag over the fortress 


tepee and whieh was pre- 


the regiment by its brigade 
the fall that 
The Banner Blue was first 


after of 


presented to the regiment by Brig 
Gen. A. W. Bjornstad when regimental 
commander, and though neither tro 
phy has great intrinsic value, the honor 
of possessing it, even temporarily, and 
of carrying it at ceremonies, is suffi 
cient to incite the best efforts of each 
company. 


PERSONAL APPEARANCI 


So much has been said of tradition 
that possibly an erroneous impression 
Whatever degree of 
3d In 


fantry is not dependent upon it alone 


has been given. 


morale has been attained in the 


Perhaps one of the most effective in 
fluences upon morale has been the at 
tention given to the appearance of the 
regiment and its individual members 
The statement which has oceasionally 
‘the 3d 


Infantry is the best dressed regiment 


been made by visitors that 


in the Army,’’ whether actually true 


or not, has not tended to lower the 


morale of rather 


the 
the 


its members but has 


increased their efforts to deserve 


description. Every member of 


regiment is required ¢ maintain a 
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orale Building in 


of the highest 
workmanship. 


uniform 
terials and 
1 inspection, ceremonies or 
ry member of the regiment 
ery tangible morale which 
m well-fitting, good-looking 
That 
ccomplished without undue 
the 


tailor shop where the best 


operly worn. this 


urden post exchange 
iforms are supplied enlisted 
st and to officers at a very 
Supervision by company 
ers and facilities for the care 
rms in each organization en- 
vreat majority of the enlisted 
the regiment to keep within 
thing allowanee. 
being stationed at a 
the 


ntry nevertheless has had to 


ite in 
permanent construction, 

. difficult problem of maintenance 
nd upkeep beeause of the army-wide 


‘ity of funds for this purpose. 


of the 
e funds for the purchase of 


ful and eeonomical 


- lahl 


use 


materials while the necessary labor has 
rnished, often in spare time, by 

the members of the garrison, has finally 
resulted in attractive and comfortable 
barracks for each company. Carefully 
supervised messes and well furnished 
elub rooms 
further added materially to the 
contentment and morale of the com- 


company 


ind equ pped 


variety of sports and ath- 
neouraged, planned and super- 
rough regimental 


; 


headquar- 
ters has had manifest importance in 

iding regimental morale. No part 
ir, regardless of other de- 
n time and personnel, is al- 
iss without provision for the 


ort. Most sports are or- 
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ganized upon an intercompany basis 
in order to secure the participation of 
as many members of the regiment as 
possible. In all the major sports, in 
cluding baseball, football, hockey and 
basketball, post teams are organized to 
compete with teams in their class in 
the Twin Cities and nearby commu- 
nities. 

For the last three years Fort Snell 
ing has maintained a football schedule 
with the smaller colleges in the North- 
west. While there have been few vic 
tories for the soldiers the contact with 
the college communities brought about 
by the games has had a distinetly fa 


In ad 


more 


vorable influence upon morale. 
the 
facilities 


dition to organized sports 


ample are being provided 
each year for the individual forms of 
athletics such as swimming, skiing, 
snowshoeing and track and field sports. 
Spring track and field meets for in- 
tereompany competition have been held 
for several years and this year a mid- 
winter field day has served to increase 


the interest in winter sports. 


RELATIONS WITH CIVIL COMMUNITIES 


One of the most effective influences 
upon morale in the 3d Infantry is 
the friendly and cordial relation main- 
tained with the adjacent civil ecommu- 
nities. Establishment of cordial rela 
tions with the cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis has not been difficult. The 
people of both cities take an interest 
and pride in their own military post. 
However, a definite program of parti- 
cipation in civic affairs where military 
representation is appropriate has 
strengthened the feeling already exist- 
ing. Whenever possible the regiment 
responds to requests for participation 
in parades and public ceremonies in 
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either city. By means of programs in _ is believed, results in a mor 
the loeal theatres and through broad- attitude throughout the Nort! «oo 
casting over the radio the 3d Infantry ward the Army at large. 

band has achieved a fine loeal reputa- 

INNOVATIONS FOR MORALI 

tion. Requests upon the regiment and 

 ° ° . S ace ¢i . oO] , 

the post to participate in community i; — be given to 
: . eatalog ‘ ‘ans ich 
chest, Red Cross, health fund and v of all means which 
Se ; . see . use t . , “ale j +} 
similar drives by civilian committees ““ * promote morale in 
: fantry. A rece feature in 
are always responded to as far as pos- os = \ wyaeeyts ture 
under direction of Colonel W: 


sible. ; 
This policy of participating in the ; raaB pie somes of seves 
civie affairs of the community has all having for their purpose 1 ns 


, ing of higher standards and 
served to establish a cooperative rela- : a“ indards an 
’ : quent inerease in morale. A S 
tionship greatly advantageous to the . his official + oe: 
, . plement to his official discharge « 
regiment and the post. An example of I dise h rE 
ae : _ @ate each man whose servic 
this is a campaign now under way, | . _ 
, 4d Infantry has been distinct] 
sponsored and eonducted by leading +] : I 
eae » "er : » 1 average wil 1ereaiter rec 
citizens of both cities, to raise a fund c “fi » Meri : +" 
~¢ . : , **Certifieate of Meritorious Se: 
of $100,000 for the eonstruetion of a 1 ld 1? a 26 
: ; 1¢@ Old Guard.’’ This eertificats 
Fort Snelling chapel. Another result , 
feks been prepared in the form 
is a large amount of favorable pub- 
- ; . attractive leather-bound folde: 
licity given the regiment and its ae- ; 
a ee a venient pocket size. On the cove 
tivities in the local newspapers. Its ; ae 
: pears the regimental insignia 
value was more particularly shown re- a fa 
; ; the inside pages the regiment 
cently when a sentry, in the perform- 
ill es a mer of arms, a complete account of the s 
ance s es, shot and seriously es : , 
mee of his Cuties, che . ; talaee dier’s achievements in athleti 
: » of a party of civilians . 
wounde d one of & party | educational lines as well as distii 
"PenHnaAS Yr > "MSO ry s “1° . 
trespassing upon the reservation. All military subjects and the whole is 
the facts were made available for the tested with the signatures of th 
newspapers with the result that their pany and the regimental comma 
accounts were fair and accurate. And yy jg not only a desirable s 
the sentiment of the civil community  geryiee but for those who retur 
as a whole was correctly represented jife a valuable reecommendat 
by the favorable comments of the news- — ejyil] employment. So that whil 
papers through their editorial columns _ recently adopted it is already regat 
upon the conduct of the sentry and of ed by most enlisted men as a! 
the court-martial which after a full worth striving for. Awarded 01 
investigation aequitted him of any men who meet the highest stand 
wrongdoing. With a less friendly re- of the regiment it will undo 
lationship between the military and in bringing an increasing | 
civil communities the incident might men up to those standards 


have had more disagreeable features. It should be said in conclusio! 
And this relationship with the civil this article is not intended rn 
population is beneficial not only to the of a completed task. Those comn 


3d Infantry and Fort Snelling but, it ing officers under whose gui lane 
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the 3d In- 
wen attained would be the 
the 


morale in 


1¢ ot 


upon work as com 
neral Bjornstad, from whose 
the 


In- 


and his sueceessors have 


commander 
the 3d 


egimenta! 
eorganization of 
ed that morale as a valuable 
the Regular Army does not 
from real and solid aeccom- 
They held that 


ir soldier a high state 


have for 
of 


ISt O! 


necessity be built upon 
ndard of training in his pro- 
duties. The actual perform- 
ese duties in an efficient and 
manner has been regarded by 
rn as the foundation from 
| other efforts at morale build- 
t start 
regarded by 


‘ morale been 


lers of the 3d Infantry, to use 
rds of 


another general officer, 


iouse flower’’ to be earefully 
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nurtured. Instead of regarding any 


mission, however difficult or unpleas 


ant as a threat at morale, morale itself 
is carefully built up and relied upon 
to earry both organizations and indi 
viduals successfully through whateve1 
difficult be 
assigned by those to whom is entrusted 


the 


or disagreeable tasks may 


the carrying out of nation’s mili 
tary poliey. That the regiment’s pol 
iey has been successful in no small de 
the 
fact that the 3d Infantry has constant 


gree is amply demonstrated by 


ly improved from year to year as a 


fighting unit in spite of all the dis 


tractions and sometime discourage 
ments of an extensive schedule of sum 
mer camps, fatigue incident to the up 
keep of a large military post, the usual 
shortages of funds and equipment, a 
depleted personnel for reasons of econ 
omy, and a training season shortened 
by months by the rigorous winter cli 


mate of Minnesota 


D 


Principles of Warfare Unchanged 
all 
The big gun has not been made obsolete, 
battle 
The Infantry, with the dirt behind its ears, 


Planes are 


necessary. 


nor are naval nations willing to junk thei 


ships. 


keeps its old place as the 
principles of warfare are very old. 


been changed by the coming of the aviator. 


delphia Public Ledger. 


needed, but they are not 


‘‘queen of battles.’’ 


that is 


The 
They have not 


Phila 





Not Enough Combat Practice 


By Captain A. R. Walk, /nfantry 





HE more I study the 
question of modern 
fire tactics and the 
latest inventions in 
weapons of war, the 
| more I become con- 
vinced that those 
troops who combine 
superior indi- 
vidual marksmanship 











with a sound and 
thoroughly well-mastered system of fire 
control and discipline will in future be 
the victors whenever armies meet.’’ 
So spoke one of the world’s most suc- 
cessful generals nearly forty years ago, 
and his words are as true in this year 
of 1926 as they were back in 1888. 

We have attained superior individ- 
ual marksmanship in our Army, as has 
been demonstrated time and again by 
companies qualifying 100 per cent of 
their men and with very few companies 
in the Army falling below the 80 per 
eent mark. This is praiseworthy as 
far as it goes, but how many company 
commanders can honestly say that they 
have also trained their companies so 
that fire discipline and fire control can 
be exercised in the face of a determined 
enemy ? 

Training in individual marksman- 
ship is only a means to an end. The 
combat practice season which follows 
the regular record practice should be 
the final objective for all company offi- 
cers. But this, unfortunately, is not 
the case; nor can it be the objective 
under the present regulations. Every 
company commander bends all his 
efforts toward qualifying 100 per cent 
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or whatever his objective m 
when that is attained, the eo, 
tice which follows is an ant may 


in the majority of cases very 1) \Wh so 


instead of the climax of th: 
season. 
This is only natural. Bot! 


tain and his enlisted men have work 
themselves into such a nervous tensio 
and have sweated and fumed from Fy 


ruary to August, so that wh: 


day of the record practice is completed 
interest in range work is also finish: 


for the year. The combat | 
which follows is only perfunctor 





THE DOCTRINE ON MARKS. 
MANSHIP 

Military rifle training is di- 
vided into two parts, ‘‘rifle 
marksmanship,’’ in which the 
men are taught, individually, to 
be good shots, and ‘‘musketry,” 
in which they learn to act as 4 


squad, section, and platoon lead. 
ers to obtain the maximum fire 
effect on an enemy. 

Rifle marksmanship and mus- 
ketry are inseparably related. 
Neither one alone will win bat- 
tles without undue losses. In all 
training on the rifle range it 
must be borne in mind that the 
ultimate object is to make a team 
whose accurate fire can be con- 


in battle by a leader. 
—Training Regulations 15) 








trolled, directed, and distributed | 


team under the leadership of the | 





— 
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ly eares about it except-a would suffer, without a doubt, and 
nae ambitious enlisted men worse scores would be made during 
xious to make the Chief of combat firing than are now made. The 
Combat Squad.! second proposition would, it seems to 
ve that success in battle is_ me, keep the interest high throughout 
te object of all our training the firing season, if the troops re- 
also admit that individual mained on the range and continued 
n marksmanship cannot, un- without interruption through a se- 
onditions, be very effective ries of interesting and competitive 
; eapable of combined action combat problems, after the regular ree 
coneentrated at the will of ord course was completed. 
ander upon any object or At present, we are led to believe that 
objects, then we must also a company’s fitness for battle is de- 
we are falling short of our pendent upon the percentage of the 
bjective in both rifle marks- individuals who qualify as marksmen 
id in musketry. or better. In other words, in comput- 
ean we hold individuals ap- ing the ability of a company as a fire 
vy up to their present high unit, 100 per cent goes for individual 
and, at the same time, raise marksmanship and nothing for the 
from being one of the lost ability of the individuals to act as 
e Infantryman, to the pin- members of that fire unit. The com- 
final objective for all pany is like a football team with in- 
tice? It seems to me that if dividual stars but with no team play. 
be accomplished, we will make I believe 30 per cent should be allotted 
s, not only the best individ- to individual marksmanship and 70 per 
in the world, but their com- cent to the teamwork or combat firing. 
‘ellence will make them in- It is also my belief that less time 
s Infantrymen. should be given to individual marks- 
w ean this be done? There manship for soldiers already trained as 
e but two ways, as I see it: good shots. Also, fewer hours should 
ke individual marksmanship be devoted to subjects which may be 
little in the company and desirable but not essential to battle 
ill records from the hits on training. More time should be given 
vets; or, second, still keep the to the company commander for extend 
marksmanship intact as now’ ed order drill, minor tactics, and finally 
in Training Regulations the firing of interesting field problems 
150-10 and add a course in as a part of the marksmanship course. 
ring for the squad, section If this were done, the officers and men 
toon to determine the final would see the true proportion between 
' the company as a combat their target practice and combat prac- 
tice, and there could be attained the 
t proposal has little to reeom- desired result—efficient combat teams 
Individual marksmanship capable of combined action in battle. 


The ( 


Ir airy 


f of Infantry recognized the lack of integest in combat practice s among the 
ziments and has endeavored to overcome this in part by offering a reward 


for 


; 
Infantry 


+ 


combat squad in the regiment. This squad is known as the Chief of 
Combat Squad. 





Skeletonized Drill 


By Captain Richard M. Sandusky, /nfantry 


N these piping days of peace 
when the lessons of past wars 
seem forgotten and the possi- 


bility of future conflicts is regarded as 





the ridiculous joke of the jingoists, the 
Army finds itself in the same predica- 
ment as the Children of Israel—it must 
build bricks without straw, must per- 
form certain work without the person- 
nel adequate for its accomplishment. 

This condition presents a problem 
for all military leaders to solve, each 
in his own sphere; but in the training 
phase at least it is certain that a heavy 
burden falls to the lot 


of that overworked 


schedule for his company, 
cover the prescribed subject 
time available, so that when { 
ful day, the specified inspect 
his organization wi 


the 


arrives, 

weighed in balance 

wanting. 
At first 


might seem alarmingly long. It start 


glance the list ot 


with the articles of war and ended 
Doe s e 
ger down the column by jerks. S 


regimental exercises. 


items could be completed 
order, others would require n 
Military courtes 


defense, 





and underpraised in- 
the 


commander. 


dividual, com- 


pany 


that is 
solution 
peace-time 


Others may plan, pro- 
mulgate, command, 
supervise and in- 


spect; but he, Capt. 


The conduct 
larger units is a problem 
most 
with 


: . ‘ equipment, extel 
of drill of [ar 
orde ar! S 


drill, 


company 


ylato 
difficult of sy 


skeleton 


Compan 
commands 


Leaning b 
chair, Doe den 





Doe, of the 
must do 


John 


the work and 


get the results, whether his organiza- 


basie arm, 
tion number thirty available men or 
hundred. 
course, but unless he commands a war- 


two Situations vary, of 
strength unit, Doe is apt to find that he 
has nearer the former than the latter 
number, especially after the three 
fates—guard, fatigue, and special duty 
—have snipped off their toll. 

For our present purposes let us say 
that Doe, who is a methodical and if- 
dustrious chap, has received and ab- 
sorbed the training memoranda, train- 
ing program and training guides fur- 
nished by higher authority. 
ent concern is the preparation of a 
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His pres- 


of the e¢ 
‘* When is a company not a cor 
Receiving no reply, he answered 
own question, ‘‘When it is a 
Other queries presented thems 
at once. How can company 
conducted with 
was the 


four squads? W!) 
scheduling somet! 
that could not be done? Tru 


toon could be ealled a compan) 


use of 


that simple act would not 


magical effect of changing its s 

the movements it could execute. A 
vision into two two-squad 
This, howe 


be too artificial for any real benel 


might be made. 


because the unit would oc 
limited frontage, and plato 
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would not form a correct 


their duties and move- 
ed to Doe that he might 
his unit with B and C com- 
thus seeure a full strength 
n. But there were objec- 
s arrangement. It would be 
to arrive at mutually satis- 
irs. and to do this might 
continuity of their several 
ins. An unexpected guard 
stretch of inclement weather 
t their efforts. Then, too, 
on would not give training 
ee to 
or would men, as a rule, have 


the greatest number of 


pride in a provisional organi- 
at they have in their own. 

there was always that un- 
eature of turning over one’s 
drilled by someone who did 
them and whose methods, 
cood, were as a rule different 


Ss own. 


riCAL INSTRUCTION FIRST 


s point a forgotten sentence 
had read somewhere came into 
nd and offered a clue to a pos- 
on—a sentence which stated 
enemy in certain instruction 
maginary, outlined or repre- 
For obvious reasons the drill- 
maginary company would be 
Moreover, to move briskly 
parade ground, saber drawn, 
rp commands to the thin air 
ise solicitous and significant 
s to the state of one’s health. 
eared to be no valid reason, 
vhy the key men in each of 
platoons could not be present 
emainder of them simulated. 
Doe thought of the plan, the 


ked it. Picking up a pencil, 
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diagram and made 
Yes, he di 
When the time 


came for company instruction, instead 


he drew a rough 
some simple computations 


cided, it would work. 


of presenting an alibi he would insti 
tute—what eall 
he had evolved? shadow drill, 
skeletonized drill. 

In order that 


should he this thing 


yes, 
his plan might b 
properly grounded and developed along 
logical lines, Captain Doe wrote into 
time for 
It would 


be futile, he realized, to attempt prac- 


his schedule an allowance of 


conferences on company drill 


tical work in a subject so dependent on 


treating 


exactness as drill, without first 
the field theoretically 
the general rules and principles under 


and explaining 


lying the execution of the movements 
involved. 

When the time came for the presen 
this 


Doe proceeded to cover the work step 


tation of theoretical instruction, 
by step, taking one movement at a time 
and discussing the actions, particularly 
of platoon leaders and guides, in every 
blackboard en 
the 


quickly ; and it was not long until out- 


possible situation. <A 


abled every one to grasp work 
door practice of indoor teaching be 


eame possible. 
THE SKELETON COMPANY 


Doe assembled his organization and 


He 


that their strength was inadequate 


explained his plan. pointed out 
for 
satisfactory company drill even if that 
rare dream, the presence of every man, 


Yet 


he said, to overcome the handicap; and 


were realized. there was a way, 
that way was to post certain key men 
as guides and squad leaders in their 
proper positions and to leave gaps in 
the line to-represent the places of ab- 
sent men. He went on to say that the 


scheme of having men move about in 
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this skeletonized manner might at first 
appear absurd. It was, however, an ex- 
cellent way of presenting practical in- 
struction with a minimum of personnel. 
And it would, he reminded them in con- 
clusion, demand greater effort on their 
part, since each man would need to 
visualize and execute his required work 
individually instead of conforming au- 
tomatically, as in normal drill, to the 
actions of his immediate neighbors. 

When he came to form his skeleton- 
ized company, Doe found that his sole 
lieutenant was on guard and that there 
were exactly thirty-five men in ranks. 
Three sergeants were designated as pla- 
toon leaders. Another sergeant, four 
corporals and one experienced private 
received assignments as platoon guides. 
Next, eight men were allotted to each 
platoon. These men filled the positions 
of numbers one and four, front and 
rear rank, of the right and left squads, 
thus providing pivot and marching 
flanks by which the guides and platoon 
leaders could definitely base their ac- 
tions. Between number four, front 
rank, of the right squad and number 
one, front rank, of the left squad there 
was a gap of fourteen paces, the ap- 
proximate frontage of four imaginary 
squads. The two men who remained 
were placed in the file closers. 

This arrangement disposed of all 
men. Additional individuals could 
have been used to form other skeleton 
squads, to represent squad leaders or to 
serve as file closers. Had there been 
fewer men present, the squad organiza- 
tion could have been eliminated. In 
fact Doe knew that, reduced to mini- 
mum numbers, he could manage with 
but three platoon leaders and six 
guides. 

EXECUTION OF THE DRILL 


For the first five minutes the drill 
was somewhat awkward and stiff. The 


, Sk e l eto nized Drill 


commands by platoon lead 
tering and poorly timed, an: 
ments seemed slow. Even | 
of arms dragged in marchi 
and halting. Captain Do 
company and assembled t 
leaders. Out of the corne: 
he caught sight of a group o! 
on the distant edge of 1 
ground, and he did not relis! 
pect of a mediocre exhibit 
system, even if the work was 


**T want a shorter and fast: 
‘*The center and 


he ordered. 
toons must get the cadence 
leading platoon and then ke: 
out continual counting. I \ 


tance of four and a half paces bet 


platoons in column of squads 
nor eight. 
this distance to see what it 


and then preserve it her 


more punch in your comman< 


them out faster. If I give a 
on one foot, I want to hear 
mands as that same 


mand of execution. 


When you go bac! 


foot st 
ground the next time; and w 
again planted you ean expect the co 


TY 


’ n 
OLLIE 


er 


company drill a platoon leade: 


his head toward his unit to g 


mand but does not face about 


of you did when we were i! 
halt. Now we are going to! 
halt, march and halt, until 
off together, keep together 


gether. There is no need 


ing more complex movements un! 


can get these elementary thi 
After that the work 
smoothly. By the end of th: 


drill was proceeding with a sw! 


snap that gave Doe much 
ment. True, there were n 
Guides failed to remember | 
when they should remain 
shoulder after halting. 


Remember that 


as 


gs right 
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platoon leaders occasionally 
‘ute facings in marching in 
their successive positions ; 
mes they followed the old 
placing themselves abreast 
e and facing to the front, in- 
iking a position twp paces 
lank and facing the point of 
the 


But accuracy in these 


pective of formation of 
ne, of course, with practice. 
tt be gained in a day nor by 
On the 
was pleased with the prog- 


hook instruction. 
and strengthened in his con- 
t his skeletonized drill would 


NSTRUCTION IS VALUABLE 

the next week the company 
ly. Due to one cause or an- 
number of men available for 
ed from day to day, but this 
permitted a greater rotation 
in the platoons. Interest be- 
en. Men who had not been 
t at a period of drill inquired of 
mrades what had taken place 
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during their absence; and one after- 
Doe, inspecting the 
upon four 
heated discussion. 


noon barracks, 


came privates engaged in 
They were seated on 
two bunks, their heads huddled over a 
weird formation of match sticks, com 
pletely oblivious to the propinquity of 
their company commander who listened 
for a moment to their contentions and 
then silently withdrew. 

Thus did Capt. John Doe solve the 
problem of depleted strength. He and 
his organization are prepared for what 
ever test of company drill that may be 
prescribed on the inspection date. But 
Doe’s plans have gone further than this 
Not far in the 
future is the period of summer camp 


intermediate objective. 


duty, the period when time is priceless, 
when instruction is intensive and qual 
When 
this time comes, Captain Doe’s organi 


ified instructors are all too few 


zation, thanks to skeletonized drill, is 
prepared to expand instantly on its 
present frame work into a demonstra 
tion unit or serve as a parent organi 
blood will be 
trained smoothly, easily and well. 


zation in which new 


D 


U. S. M. A. Graduates in the Infantry 
Of the commissioned personnel of the Infantry 948 
out of 3,679 are graduates of the Unitéd States Mili 
tary Academy in grade as follows: 


Rank 
Colonels 
Lieutenant Colonels 
Majors 
Captains 
Ist Lieutenants 
2d Lieutenants 


Strength West Point 
March 1 Graduates 
186 76 
170 8 
535 254 
1,442 57 
857 
489 


3,679 


225 


328 


948 





Reduction of the National Defense 
By Captain Robt. B. Ennis, /nfantry 


ep APPROACH t h i S pieces of American manutact 
subject with defer- artillery was used, and not o 
ence, not because [ American-made artillery 


feel entirely unquali- fired? Had it not been for . 
fied to express My our ‘* nacifistic blunderine 
opinion, but because, before the war would hay 


opposed to my judg even more dearly than was th 

ment, there are men It takes long and exacting r 
of greater age and ex- to teach a man to take care ¢ 
perience who hold ex in the field under war con 





alted and responsible away from the pampered hon 
positions. ‘To my mind it is bordering which he is aceustomed. It 1 
on the absurd for the need to arise longer to train those who 
where it becomes necessary to call at- corporal of a squad, a leads 
tention to the exigency of an adequate men, is responsible for thei: 
national defense. Yet the need exists. certain extent. For on him 

In the face of the controversy over responsibility of the proper 
various phases of the national defense, attack or defense—what to 
it can truthfully be said that there is and when to do it. If he goes 
no person better qualified to write on tle untrained and loses his me: 
the horrors of war than the profes- of his ignorance, he will be a1 
sional soldier. Furthermore, there is sevenfold. Multiply the respons 
no profession that exacts more time, of those at the helm of our nat 
study, and loyalty than that of the sol- of those who attempt to influ 
dier and, at the same time, calls forth destruction of our national d 
such fervent prayers from its members — the responsibility of the lowly « 
that their professional knowledge will and it can be realized, to some degr 
not be called into use. for what these persons wil 

One of the perpetual cries of the have to answer. In the face : 
members of the ‘‘peace at any price’’ and with the knowledge of histo: 
group is that a million men can be _ peoples, it is a daring mai 
raised over night. A million men, yes, who will stubbornly assert 
maybe five million men can be raised is no need of an army and 
in so short a time, but not a million no need for the training o! 
soldiers; nor can the industries be mo- of the nation. 


bilized over night to the extent of There are no people why 
equipping and supplying these millions dently desire peace, and who w 


with food, clothing, and munitions. more sincerely put their ‘‘s 
Isn’t it significant enough that it took the wheel’’ to help make t! 
a year to put our troops into the fight theory a universal reality 
in the last war, and up to the time of who are interested in the n 
the Armistice only about one hundred of an adequate army and 
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duction of the National Defens« bil 


ne these people realize that to call it—that we have not been em 
tion upon generation of barrassed by the lack of trained men 
not possible to change the and the necessary material for their 
efs. and misunderstand- use. 

terogeneous world popula If the pacifists are sincere, why do 
t—world courts, league of they not advocate the withdrawal from 


ms limitation conferences, foreign soil of our commercial and spir 


ting and slashing of money itual ambitions as well as our armed 
ons tor material and train- forees, disband entirely our Army and 
0 nower, notwithstanding. Navy, shut ourselves up in the eon 


The es who now would be hailed fines of these United States. forbid im 
of the country because of migration and communication from and 
to economize and save the with all outsiders, and become a see 
ew dollars taxes, may be ond Tibet? There is no half way point 
e future as the greatest lia- One is either for the furtherance of 
which this nation has ever peaceful commercial and spiritual ex- 

lened. All the needless ploration into other lands or against 
¢ of money and sacrifice of it; one is either a smug, shortsighted 
emergency can be nullified nationalist or a broad, altruistie, far 


penditure of a few dollars by sighted internationalist; if the latter, 





for the maintenance of our then a tax must be borne to maintain 

stem, an adequate armed force, which, in 

\t time in our history ean a large turn, lends moral support to those 
navy be blamed for our entry peaceful ventures abroad and protects 
veeause we have never had a_ the fireside and family at home from 

itary and naval foree. We _ possible inroads by those within our 

! been ealled on to defend our borders who are opposed to orderly 


democraecy—as we are wont government. 


D 


Interesting Comparisons 





Budget Estimates for War Depart- 

ment fiscal year of 1927 $338,494 225.00 
Amount of Army Appropriation Bill 

passed by House of Representa- 


tives for 1927 339,616,367 .16 
Amount of Bill passed by Senate for 

1927 $43,153,493.16 
Sum appropriated for War Depart 

ment for fiscal year 1926 332,616,631.00 


The above items include the non- 
military items, such as for rivers 
and harbors, Panama Canal, ete. 
Sum expended in 1925 by the Amer 
ican Telephone and _ Telegraph 
Company for new plant construc- 
tion 365.000. 000.00 





The Reserve Corps is ‘Better 
By Captain Amory A. Miller, 402d Infantry 


O much space has been devoted 
to comments, both pro and con, 





following the publtication in last 


September’s issue of the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL, of ‘‘How Good is the Re- 


serve,’’ that its continued discussion 
bids fair to place the Reserve Corps 
where it rightfully belongs, in the 
minds of the entire Army. No Reserve 
officer with any red blood in his veins, 
and I sincerely hope there are none 
without it, could read this much dis- 
cussed article without getting fighting 
mad, but after a little more thought it 
becomes apparent 
that this was the in- 


to understand that while adn 
one-third—over 30,000 of 
keeping reasonably fit for 
that he ean say that the R 
is a failure. 

Nevertheless in spite of | 
comments the article ‘‘ How | 
Reserve,’’ stands as a very c|: 
ment of the Reserve Corps a 
should be judged without 
and without acrimony. 

Since it is not possible an: 
not desirable that 


ficient to 


needs of « 





tention of its author. 

Like an intelligent 
history of a military 
engagement, it is 
necessary to coordi- 
nate the knowledge of 
many there engaged 


ficers’ 


Another viewpoint on 
the Reserve is 
sented in this article by 
a. member of the Of- 
Reserve Corps 


nor emerg 
absolutely 
that thi 
Corps be 


pre- 


function 


proaching 





in order to get an in- 
telligent idea of the whole. 

Since a certain captain of industry 
in Detroit assembled a few scraps of 
tin and iron and produced the Ford 
ear, the two popular fetishes in the 
United States have been efficiency and 
percentage, until today nothing is safe 
from the percentage hound, not even 
the Reserve Corps. Yet how any offi- 
cer, notwithstanding how well informed 
on the subject he may be, can have the 
intestinal stamina to put a measuring 
stick on the Reserve Corps from Boston 
to San Francisco, and say that only one 
out of each three Reservists can be 
counted as a military asset, is hard to 
understand. It is further much harder 
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National Dx 
Who is the father of this 


Reserve Officer, anyway’? TT 


lar Army. Who is charged 


nutrition and education? Th 


Army. Then if the Reserv: 


a failure, whose fault is it and 


Those of us who have been 
serve for the past five years 
that the idea of the War D: 


for the Reserve Corps was quantitat 


expansion, and now apparent 


the Regular establishment fail ‘ 


and be gratified that the pa 
serve Corps is suffering ar 
pains, and are not caused 

nation. It is also apparen' 
period of quantitative expan- 


the Unit 
support a military establish: 


provide any! 


Res 


( 








he 


Resi ist cease and a period of 
expansion begun. 

Afte rving my first three years in 
Reserve, its prineipal mission ap- 
red to be that of providing high 
les talkers on the subject of 
efense, C. M. T. C., ete. So 
was h the defense tests: their 
an may have been perverted 
it when it reached the Reserve officer 
ted to making great sacrifices 

his time to produce some kind of a 
spectacle to arouse the general public, 
ther than the various reports, inspec- 
ons, et that 


have real military 


Fortunately about the time our com- 


s reached the saturation point 
national defense speeches, the Army 


rrespondenee eourses were made 

so that the Reserve officer 

eht do something to inerease his effi- 

ency as an officer, rather than an after 
inner sy aker. 

Due to the restricted appropriations 


espondence courses have been 
ble to accomplish a great deal of train- 
ng that would not otherwise be pos- 
the results obtained for the 
mount of money expended should be 
gratifying. There has been, and prob- 
bly w e considerable friction in the 
the 


ng of correspondence 


ourses, but they, too, are growing 
Sur t should cause no great con- 


; 


o the Regular establishmert that 
ne-third of the Reserve Corps have 
een ti and found wanting, in the 
effort to keep themselves reasonably fit 
eid duty. On the other hand, the 
: War Department should congratulate 
; being able to secure this in- 
so easily and without the 


human lives and public 
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funds that result from the lack of in- 
telligent leadership in time of war. 

This one-third referred to only hold 
their commissions for a period of five 
years, and if during that time they 
have failed to make a reasonable effort, 
it is only fair to the corps as a whole 
that they be dropped. 

There are always a number of good 
ways to do a thing, but only one best 
way, the difference between the good 
ways and the best way is that the good 
ways are all involved. The use of re- 
criminations to accomplish results may 
be a good way, but it certainly is not 
the best way, for it involves too much 
misdirection. 

We hear too much that the ‘‘Infan- 
try wins all wars,’’ and know, or should 
know that a successful division is only 
suecessful, because each of the several 
arms of the service contained therein 
are interdependent upon every other 
arm, and only a very nice coordina- 
tion of all arms makes it possible to 
function to its full capacity. 

We hear altogether too frequently 
that citizen soldiers rather than profes 
sional soldiers win our country’s bat- 
tles, and at the same time know that all 
these citizen soldiers are directly de 
pendent upon the professional person 
nel for their training, and our future 
successes in the field will be determined 
very largely by the coordination and 
the 
Army, the National Guard and the Or 


cooperation between Regular 
ganized Reserves, more so than in the 
past. 

When the American Army 
takes the field, and its officers are out 
at the business end of enemy machine 


again 


guns and enemy artillery, the country’s 
principal concern will not be whether 
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its officers received their military edu When that time comes 
cation on the banks of the Hudson or answer be that the best ¢, 
working correspondence courses on the the commissioned service of 
banks of the Missouri, but will be ‘‘Do States Army will be mai) 
they know their stuff and can they de- Regulars, National Guard 
liver.’’ Reservists, as it was in Fray 


D 


Objects of the C. M. T. C. 


The War Department states in regulations the ob 
jects of the first two years’ courses in the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps, and because the objectives 
are being attained, these camps are ardently sup 
ported even by those hostile to national preparedness 
in other forms. Pacifists are loath to attack the 
C. M. T. C. because of the popularity it enjoys. The 


objects set out for the Regular Army instructors are: 


To develop closer national and social unity by 
bringing together young men of all types, both nativ: 
and foreign born; to teach the privileges, duties, and 
responsibilities of American citizenship; to stimulate 
the interest of the youth of this country in the im 
portance of military training as a benefit to the in 
dividual taking such training and as an asset vital in 
the problem of national defense. 

To show the public by actual demonstration that 
camp instruction of the kind contemplated will b 
to the liking of their sons; will develop them physi 
cally, mentally, and morally and will teach Ameri 
canism in its true sense, thus stimulating patriotism 
and self-discipline and resulting in greater national 
strength, both civil and military. 

To better qualify young men for effective service 
as American citizens and as private soldiers in some 
component of the Army of the United States without 
any prerequisite obligation to enter such Army ser 
ice upon completion of the course. 








The Doughboy in the North 


By Second Lieutenant Harold F. Chrisman, 7th Infantry 


S — IN thes days of mod- 


‘ ern conveniences, 
La | steam-heated bar- 

: racks, beautiful posts 
situated in most in- 
stances close to mod 


ern cities, those who 


the 





can remember 


hardships of services 


on the frontiers, are 





apt, in reminiscing, 
hat much of the eolorful 
service in our Army has 
Perhaps this is in large 


ie: but to those officers 
ho have had the privilege 
Alaskan 
sts, 1 iltra-romantie title of this 
Kor 


lenv the thrill of serving un- 


in one of our 


| not seem far-fetched. 


sun which is visible twenty-four 

s of the day for three months of 
where big game is hunted 

supply the company larder as well 
royal sport there is in it; 

highest mountains in North 

\) a stand magnificent sentinels; 
og teams are not merely to be 


the motion picture sereen, 


actually utilized by troops; 


re those most sought after 
es of the hunt, the horns of 
tain sheep and goat and 


if the gigantic Kadiak bear 


il for a minimum of time 


All of 


ls are experienced by 


these and many 

the 

0 is so fortunate as to be 

SSIg to the Seeond Battalion, 7th 
ted States Infantry. 

7, when the United States 


Alaska 


Sine Rf 


purchased from 





Russia, the Infantry of our Army has 
played a 
Since that 


constructed in 


large part in its history. 
have 


Alaska, all of 
which, save Anchorage and Chilkoot 


time several posts 


been 


Barracks, have since been abandoned 


Parts of several regiments have gar 


risoned these posts, but the 7th In 
fantry has had more Alaskan duty 
than any other, which accounts for 
the fact that this historie regiment 


has come to regard Alaska as its par 
ticular domain. The only other troops 


in Alaska are the detachments of the 


Signal, Quartermaster and Medical 
Corps. ° 

Prior to the World War, when such 
isolated stations as Forts Yukon, 


Kebert, Gibbon and Liscum and St. Mi 


chael were garrisoned by our In 
fantry, service in Alaska came to bk 
regarded as something to be avoided, 
Due to the 
isolation of these posts, which practi 


cally shut them off from the rest of 


and not without cause. 


the world for six months of the year, 
and the extreme difficulty with which 
food, fuel 


were obtained, the inconveniences and 


supplies of clothing and 
discomforts of living conditions very 
often overcame the pleasures of Alas 
kan service. The hardships of these 


small stations in our northern terri 
tory were undoubtedly very rigorous, 
especially for the wives and families 
of soldiers, and he was indeed an ad 
who 


Alaska 


venturous and hardy doughboy 
looked 


with anything but misgiving. 


forward to a tour in 


ALASKAN SERVICE PLEASAN' 
Unfortunately, this former condi 
tion still exists in the minds of many 
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Alaska that th: 

warm, still weat 
tions in the nort 
exaggerated. Th 
tions of the Ten 
the temperature 

as fifty and sixty 
low zero; but as t 


1% 





tary stations are te 
the eoast, this sev: 
is not to be feared 
fantryman on dut: rn 
winter the mer 








A Morning’s Catch of Trout 


Two officers made this catch of mountain trout 


TOES > , rn 
near Anchorage, Alaska goes below the zer: 


suffering from 
soldiers in the service today. It is known because of adequate heati) 
the hope of the writer that this article cilities and the fact that 
may in some measure dispel any illu- ing is obtainable from 
sions which may remain that Alaskan master. 
service is unpleasant. Anchorage, Alaska, the n 
The Infantryman who is ordered on’ ern station of United States | 


a two-year tour of duty in the north troops, is a town of some 2,00 
may rest assured that he is giving up ple located at the head of Cook I 
only one advantage of service in the on the Government railroad 
States in exchange for the numerous only four degrees south of the A 
pleasures and advantages which he eirele. It is, properly speal 
will find awaiting him upon arrival a military post, since no quarters { 
at Anchorage or Chilkoot Barracks— troops exist. Officers and me! 
that of contact with large cities. Mail tled to quarters draw comn 

from the United States arrives at An- rental allowance and rent 

chorage weekly and at Chilkoot Bar- the city, where accommodations a! 
racks three times a week. Modern very good and very reaso! 

stores, restaurants, theaters, an@ ho- remainder of the men liv 

tels are found at Anchorage, 





and the town of Haines, 
where Chilkoot Barracks is 


> 4 


located, offers the same ad- 


vantages as the ordinary 





country town in the States. 





Prices of merchandise are 

‘ ° . | 
only slightly higher than in | 
the United States, and by | 








. i Fo ies - 
purchasing through the post |7 7” PP Spe, 
exchanges, no great difference | aes” + 





in prices is noticeable. While 
Two Infantrymen in Alaska on Their Way for 4 


it has never been claimed fo! Big Game Hunt 





. oo 











The 


Dou gh bo Vv 
ving to the rail- 
huilding is steam | 
better |. 
n than many bar- 


of much 
States. There is 
organization at 
Company G, 7th 
iaving been sta- 
re sinee 1922. 


Barracks is lo- 
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7k Te 


% Pats he:  —— 









Alaska, 
e thousand miles 
of Anchorage. This 
a modern 


Haines, 


ich is 
ost, is garrisoned by Com- 
nd F, 7th Infantry. 

\RMS FIRING EMPHASIZED 
weather conditions, which, 
severe, still prevent much 
during the winter 
the troops in Alaska cannot 


work 


as much tactical training as is 


rage and 


Mer 


structe 


This dis- 


at other stations. 


ge in training facilities, how- 


offset to some degree by the 


rms firing which is done 


uit the spring and summer 


and the indoor training which 
d on during the winter. Both 


Chilkoot Barracks 


A Day’s Bag—Two Mountain Sheep 
A favorite sport of troops in Alaska is the bear 


or sheep hunt 


possess target ranges and the long 
summer days are largely spent in fir 
ing the rifle, automatic rifle and pis 
tol. In this phase of the training, a 
real junction of business and pleasure 
is secured, for every officer and en 
listed 


Alaska has the opportunity to become 


man who spends a tour in 


a hunter before he leaves. There are 


few battalions of Infantry in our 
Army which can surpass the mark set 
by the Second Battalion, 7th Infan 
try, in small arms firing. Companies 
E and F qualified, during the 1925 
season, one hundred per cent with 
the rifle, automatic rifle, and pistol 


Company G_ qualified one 








hundred per cent with the 
automatic rifle and pistol and 
98.3 per cent with the rifle. 


The average scores per man 





with each arm were as fol 

lows: 
Auto- 

Rifle rifle Pistol 

Co. E 296.6 540.3 80.29 

Co. F 297.7 568.5 77.77 

Co. G 279.9 535.4 78.74 

Sergeant Hogw ood, of 





Infantry Engineers 


ompanies E and F, 7th Infantry, con- 


large reservoir at Haines, 
last year 


Company E, made the high 
battalion with 
service rifle. 


score in the 


Alaska, 331 with the 
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Company E won the battalion trophies makes it practicable fo) 
for team and individual shooting. In and civilian population to 
bayonet qualification as well as in their recreational activiti 
marksmanship the troops in Alaska is probably no other for 


excel. Company E again took first station which offers this al eos 
place during the 1925 season with tact with people from ho 
90.38 per cent qualified; Company F Mention of ‘‘the land o ’ 
placed second with 86.76 per cent; and night sun’’ never fails to get a 
Company G finished third with 67.69 from the romantic. and the 
per cent qualified. of Alaska are known to 

The principal reason for the main- the best popularizers of modern y 
tenance of troops at Anchorage is to tion pictures and fiction. TH in tl] 
protect the interests of the Govern- northern land, the dough}: é 
ment railroad which runs north to of these storied wonders in their g 
Fairbanks. Although there has never jous reality. During the : hs 
yet been occasion to use the troops June, July and August th 
for this purpose, it is likely that they gets. Baseball games are comn 
will be maintained there permanently. played after dinner in th: , 
Soldiers are granted free passes for the usual time for the games to st 
travel over this road, which is modern ping 9,00 p. m. It is tl 
in every respect. The road taps one custom at Anchorage to pla 
of the most scenic expanses of the the Fourth of July at midnight. Dog 


country in the world, running by the ; 
g 2 a i teams are not present for s 
entrance to the famous McKinley Na- “a 
2. . poses; they fill a very vital trans 
tional Park. ; ' ; 
tation need. Snow shoeing. s} 
SPORTS IN ALASKA dog teaming or ‘‘mushing 


Alaska has long been renowned as all of the winter sports, ar 
a paradise of scenic beauty and a ver- joyed in Alaska. And in su 
itable heaven for the sportsman. (please note, you who are 


S ¢ 


Many thousands of dollars are spent bitter cold), swimming 


annually in the Territory by tourists the resorts near Anchorage. A 


and hunters from the States. This these sports in addition to 
contact with persons from practically domestic golf, tennis, hiking 


the whole world is one of the very dancing, are to be enjoyed 


pleasant features of Alaskan service. Army family on Alaskan dut 
During the summer months the hotels We have mentioned al 
and summer houses of the cities are that Alaska is the ‘Sports! 


filled with sightseers, and the Army Paradise.’’ We challeng 


people enter as a matter of course in- find a more ideal locality fo. ting 
to the gaiety of the thus stimulated fishing than Alaska. At th A 


social life. In faet, there is no purely chorage and Chilkoot Ba 
Army society in Alaska, as the small fishing is wonderful. Rai 
number of officers stationed there weighing six pounds a! 








im 


race of ducks 


th sticks at 


ese, 


Oo much 


The 


\ Practice March on Snowshoes at Chilkoot Barracks. 


The hunter who travels a 
les in the United States to 
be 


game 


will inter- 


that birds, 


and ptarmigan, are so 


knowing 


n Alaska that they may be 


times, and the 
» rule. 
true sportsman is not in 
In six-peund trout 
of birds as in dee 
the of 

caribou, the 


mountain sheep and goat, 


ig limit 


s den with antlers 


moose and 
Kadiak bear, the 
the 


the giant 


\laskan animals; and 


the deer, which are found in 


Alaska. All 


nimals are available to the 


southwestern 


m the Alaskan stations at 


cost. Trips to the Seward 
where is found the great 
ear, which cost eivillan 


Doughboy 


in the North £19 


Alaska 


the 


sand dollars each, can be made by par 


sportsmen from States a thou 
ties from Anchorage at a cost of twen 


for 


pany larders are often augmented by 


ty dollars each member. Com 


the addition of wild game brought in 
This 


game, along with the large quantities 


by hunters of the organization. 


of garden stuff raised in the post gar 


dens, allows the garrisons of these sta 


tions to maintain messes which ar 
most excellent, notwithstanding the 
fact that many staple articles are 


No finer ber 


any 


shipped in from Seattle. 


ries and vegetables are raised 


place than in the fertile gardens of the 
Alaskan coast. 

The existing policy at Anchorage 
and Chilkoot 


and men a maximum of hunting and 


Barracks allows officers 


lishing leave, so that the sportsman 
may get his fill during his two years 


in the north. Who ean deny that we 
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of the Infantry are lucky to have in the shadow of the 
among our stations those of our north- Alaskan ranges, renown f 
ern possession; and who can deny scenie world, is the lucki f the 
that he who receives orders to serve lucky? | 


D 


War Department’s Air Program 

In a report submitted to Congress early in March, 
Secretary Davis, gave a short digest of the new air 
program of the War Department which was con- 
curred in by the Chief of Staff and the Chief of the 
Air Service. It seeks to build up the personnel and 
material side of the Army Air Service in unison, 
thus creating a balanced organization which will be 
constantly effective. It aims to accomplish this dur 
ing a period of five years and, to the extent that 
financial considerations permit, will result at the end 
of this time in a total strength of: 1,650 Regular 
Army officers (an inerease over existing authorized 
strength of 400) ; 550 Reserve officers on active duty 
with Regular Army units for periods of from six 
months to two years; 2,200 airplanes, including those 
on order; 15,000 enlisted men (an inerease over ex- 
isting authorized strength of about 6,000), including 
500 flying cadets. 

The increases in personnel of the Air Service, de 
scribed above, are also to be increases in the strength 
of the Regular Army so that no portion of this Air 
inerease is to be at the expense of other branches. 

As nearly as can be estimated at this time, the in- 
crease of cost caused by a full realization of the War 
Department five-year program would be approxi 
mately thirty million dollars a year. Of this increase 
approximately seven and a half millions a year would 
be for airplanes. 








The Infantry at Caloocan 


An E isode in the Building of the Empire 


By Major Walter S. Drysdale, 2d Infantry 


— OR five days a tropical 

| sun had poured down 

' the 
my 


scorching in the rifle 





upon troops 


pits which encircled 






the city of Manila. 
For five days the In- 
fantry had endured 


with what patience it 


could this roasting 


process, along with 


less constant harassing 


elivered by the insurgent 





by the 2d Infantry Division, Maj. Gen 


Arthur MeArthur, commanding; and 
the Ist Infantry Division, Maj. Gen. 
T. M. Anderson commanding. The 


muddy, sluggish Pasig River separated 
the two divisions. The refused flanks 
of the line, resting upon the bay were 
protected by the guns of Dewey’s fleet, 
moved close in shore for this purpose. 

The 10th 


dawns clear and bright. Before long 


morning of February 
heat waves are shimmering and dane 


ing upon the rice paddies and swamp 








Emilio Aguinaldo who every- lands. The troops of MeArthur’s Di 
reled the vision have enjoyed a 
lines. For fair night’s rest be- 
attack had The Infantry that cause there has been 
from the fought the battles in less of the usual fir- 

an in- the Philippines was in- ing on the outpost 
rrection spired with a determi- line during the hours 


the 


had seem- 


ir in 


nation that swept it on 
from victory to victory 


of darkness. Only an 


occasional desultory 


mminent. 


shot has disturbed 





then, that 
rted doughboys holding the 
On the 
they had 
non-deseript ‘‘muchacho’’ 

ggregat in helter-skelter flight and 
t confident of 


epeat the procedure, longed 


} 


rrowing restless. 


lebruary, 1899, 


\mericans, their 
ity longing to come again 
grips with the foe. 
F wint on the bay to the north 
the American line held by 
Kig Army Corps, under Gen- 
vept in a broad semi-circle 
the bay south of Manila. 
to south the line was held 





Rumors 
Un- 
official report has it that today an at- 


their repose. 
are afloat along the line this day. 


tack will be launched against the foe. 

For several days now there has been 
considerable activity upon the part of 
the insurgents opposite this part of the 
line. Reports from the 
office under Maj. J. F. 
that the Filipinos have been reinfore- 


information 


Bell, indicate 


ing this part of the line preparatory 
to an attack. From right to left the 
trenches here are occupied by the 2d 
and Ist Infantry Brigades of the 2d 
The hostile 


amounting to an estimated 


Division. concentrations 


four thou 
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The Battle 


the 
Brigade whose regi- 
to left 
The 10th Pennsylvania Volunteers In- 
fantry, Col. A. L. 
the 3d U. 8S. Artillery organized 
as a two battalion Infantry regiment, 
Maj. W. A. Kobbe commanding; the 
Ist Montana Volunteer Infantry, Col. 


have been made 
the Ist 


line from 


sand men upon 


front of 


ments in right are: 
Hawkins command- 
ing: 


H. C. Kessler commanding, and finally 
upon the extreme left, the 20th Kansas 


Volunteer Infantry, Col. Frederick 
Funston commanding. 
PLAN OF ATTACK 


Rumor on this particular oceasion 
does not prove to be the lying jade she 
usually is, for in the afternoon orders 
arrive notifying the troops that an at- 
tack will 


part of the division will participate, 


be made. However, only a 


of Caloocan 


the Ist 


thereabout, 


At 
General 


Brigade. 2.00 
sembled the commanding ofti 


Infantry regiments, the art 


other attached troops, explain 


tail the plan of aetion and 
orders for the attack. Th 
signed 
rectification of the line in 

To make this ad 


ate front. 


so that the new line should extend 


prolong the trenches held 
Brigade a partial wheel 

by the Ist Brigade was nec 
pivot of the movement was 
No. 2 and that 
the 
Pennsylvania present fo! 
depleted 
right 


part of t 


by two battalions 


regiment upon 


was therefore sub 


hold its original position 


Me Art! 


to the brigade consisted 
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Lrsenal., 


The 


Infantry 
lery was to execute a 
to the right and move 
ird the 
viment in the center was 


new line. The 
more extensive 
while the 20th 


the extreme left, 


make a 
vement 
moving 
against Caloocan was 
to prolong the line of the 
egiment on its right, to econ- 
veneral plan. The objec- 
attack was the insurgent 
along the high ground 
led northwest and south- 
the thatched 


‘ key point of the posi 


village of 


the order for the impend- 
was issued but an hour prior 
assault, the necessary pre- 
asures were made in ample 
ehand. During the morn- 
nition and supplies were 
ip and orders issued attach 
essary special troops to the 
The artillery 
prepare the assault con- 

he Utah Light Artillery with 


guns, a platoon of the 6th 


the attack. 


ery with two 3.2-ineh guns, 
eldt quick-firer, and one 
r brought out from the 


These guns were em- 


t suitable points near the front 


~ 


idition to this artillery sup- 
inadequate it must be con- 
guns of the fleet were to 
preliminary bombardment. 
munication was maintained 
ficers and fourteen men of 
Volunteer Signal Corps at- 
‘his purpose. In order that 
ight not be lacking, two 
the Ist Idaho Infantry 


rarily assigned to the 


at Caloocan 123 


brigade with orders to support with 
one battalion each the attack of the 
20th Kansas and the Ist Montana 
With these additions the total strength 
of the brigade including headquarters, 
amounted to 138 officers and 3,354 en 
listed men, although only 103 officers 
and 2,690 enlisted men were actually 
engaged. 


RECON NAISSANCI 


Maps of the terrain were generally 
lacking and what few there were ut 
terly unreliable Reconnaissance of 
the personal variety supplied the neces 
sary information. For days prior to 
the engagement the commanding of 
ficers, regimental and battalion, of the 
troops in the line had _ reconnoitered 


their sectors 


the ground in front o 
Colonel Funston of the 20th 


was especially 


Kansas 
active in this respect 
On one oceasion, trailed by a squad of 
his regiment, whom he would not per 
mit to precede him under any cireum 
stances, advanced to within 100 yards 
of the hostile line. Here, he discover 
ed a large tree to whose trunk steps 
had been nailed in order that in 
surgent observers might ascend its lofty 
branches to watch movements taking 
place in the American lines. Mounting 
this ladder himself, he reconnoitered 
the enemy lines while the squad stood 
in embarrassed silence below momen 
tarily expecting discove ry. Other com 
manders were equally assiduous in 
reconnoitering their sectors, hence the 
main features of the insurgent position 
were located. 

In addition to this reconnaissance, 
Maj. J. F. Bell (later Maj. Gen. J 
Franklin Bell 


in charge of military intelligence had 


who had heen placed 


conducted numerous reconnaissances 


along the entire front The troops 
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used for this purpose, varied from a 
squad to a battalion. The brigade or 
regimental organization at that time 
made for 


personnel, hence specially selected com- 


no provision intelligence 
bat troops were detailed for the pur- 
pose. 

The terrain over which the impend- 
attack take 
typical of that part of the Philippines. 
The ground in front of the 3d Artil- 
lery on the right was open rice paddy, 
cut the 
where 


ing was to was 


place 


familiar 
the Ist 
Montana was stationed the ground was 


here and there by 


dykes. In the center 
partially rice paddy and in part 
timber while the left the 
Kansas had to advance through 


open 
20th 


open 


on 


woods, largely made up of bamboo and 
mango. 
PREPARATION FOR ATTACK 

Shortly after 3.00 p. m. the artil- 
lery, assisted by the guns of the fleet, 
opened its bombardment of the enemy 
positions. For about three-quarters of 
an hour shell and shrapnel advertised 
the Infantry attack to follow. The 
rather feeble concentration accomplish- 
ed little beyond warning the enemy of 
what was coming, although the moral 
effect of the artillery fire seems to have 
been considerable. 

At about 3.59 the Infantry advance 
was ordered. With parade ground pre- 
cision the long blue line formed up. 
On the right the 3d Artillery executed 
front into line and then quickly de- 
ployed into skirmish formation. With 
equal promptness the Infantry regi- 
ments from Montana and Kansas de- 
ployed for the attack. The two lat- 
ter regiments each had two battalions 
in the assault line followed by their 
third battalions in support at about 


500 yards. The support was also de- 


at Caloocan 
ployed in a skirmish line. § 
in rear were the attached | 
the 1st Idaho Regiment w 
as a reserve. 

Now as the troops prep 
vance a command came ri! 
the company t 
Ready—Aim—F IRE! As 
the drill field the volley w: 
Again and again the comm 


line from 


peated and again and agai) 


single shot Springfields 
storm of .45-caliber bullets { 
To the init 
**eombing t! 
the 


sabers moved 


insurgent line. 
was known as 
In 


with drawn 


rear of firing 

forth encouraging their men 
The sabe 
its uses, the ubiquitous fing: 


ing out targets. 


yet come into its own. T! 
black-powder smoke hostile 
came increasingly difficult t: 

Now came the order to a 
onee the atmosphere becam 
with whining erack of M 


bullets 


Remington aimed 
American Infantry. Her 
blue-shirted figure droppe: 


many, for the hostile fire, 
was high and poorly dire 
with the regularity of the d 
maintaining as nearly as 
yard interval, the Americ: 
with heads up and jaws 
Now the 


command 


moved forward. 
and again the 
given and once more a seri 
are sent smashing through 


rice against the Filipino 


AMERICANS PUS!I! 


hostile fire incre 
Puffs of dust 1 


now in rear of the line in 


The 
intensity. 
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orward again, 


The 


nt bullets are striking, but 
s still wild. It take 
this to stop these dough- 
the 


on before 


will 


nation’s elect. 
had 


e winning of the West and 


ley are 


their sires 
men, true to the heritage of 
x breed are going to see this 
At 


one desire is to come to 


igh, come what may. 


elr 


the foe. 


e continues its advance, it 
ose its precise alignment. 
ng is now being carried on 


groups who, each under its 


rushes forward, halts, delivers 


against the enemy and then 


The groups as 


ossible support each other and 


eir general alignment. Con- 
become exceedingly difficult. 


the Filipinos are not going to 


) 


he village 


rary trenches. 


Ame) 


that grim line to reach them. 
of 
and 


Americans advance most 


e ground, though here 
ew more courageous insurrec- 
to the 


bursts into flames just 


their ground last. 
as 
ricans sweep into its streets, 
post haste after the retreat- 
The insurgents retreat be- 
the rice 
the fields, 
At 5.15 p. m. 
ean flag is flying in Caloo- 
Infantry 
ters of a mile beyond that 


utilizing 


ch here intersect 


the American is 
bjective. 
OBJECTIVE ATTAINED 

troops are thoroughly imbued 
Napoleonic idea that as long 
my remains in the field to fire 
But at last 
sounds a halt, the action is 


and the Infantry is with- 


sk is not done. 


Infantry 


at Caloocan $25 
drawn to the line of the objective 
The entire time consumed by the ae 
tion little 
From start to finish the American cas 


was a over two hours 
ualties amounted to 8 ofticers and 60 
Out of 4,000 insurgents 


199 


enlisted men. 


engaged, there were known and 
counted dead and estimated additional 
casualties of about 800 

At the beginning of the engagement 
the 


yards 


line about 2.000 
at the the 


troops held a frontage of about two 


American was 


long ; termination 
miles. This extension was in part taken 
eare of by placing one battalion of the 
Ist Idaho in line on the extreme left 
Strange sights to us of the present 
this 
Officers erect, sabers in hand, 
back forth behind 
prone the ground; 


whose smoke obscures for a time every 


generation has day presented 
walking 
their 


and men 


on black powder 
thing; volley firing now only known 
the drill at military 
funerals; and a total lack of the nerve 
of the 
And strangest of all a field offi 
horseback leading a 
of the Ist Montana. 
known 


on ground and 


racking put-put-put machine 
gun. 
cer on company 
Later he is to be 
by the popular sobriquet of 
**PDing Dong Bell’’ and to be chief-of 
staff of the Army. 

But no generation at any time shall 
see better Infantry material than this! 
Technique may improve, weapons be 
come more accurate and deadly, but 
courage and the red blood of which it 


is born remain always the same. For 
fighting qualities the Infantry that 
fought at Caloocan will not be sur 


passed. They were volunteers and as 
such they had elected to fight, they 
were willing to fight, they wanted to 
fight. 
that Infantry! 


Possessed of such a spirit, was 


















With the American Expeditionary Forces 
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1—The Famous Bridge at Flirey, where 
units of the American First Army formed 
up for the St. Mihiel Offensive. 2—A 
Shelter Tent Camp of the 80th Division o 
the British Front. The tenis are dug is 
as a protection against aerial bombing 
3—A Machine Gun Battalion, 77th Div- 
sion, advancing through the Argonne 
Forest. 4—With the cooks in the rear 
echelon. 5—In the front line trenches 
6—Preparing to come home. Final inspee 
tion of a unit of the 3% Division in 
the Le Mans Embarkation Ares 
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Relative Efficiency of Infantry Officers 


TABLE showing the relative effi- 

ciency of officers in different 
Jasses of duty in each grade has been 
compiled in the office of the Chief of 
Infantry. The object of this tabula- 
tion is to discover the general trend of 
efficiency and to check the rating sys- 
tem. A very difficult feature of any 
rating system is the elimination of the 
s-called ‘‘personal element’’ and to 
reduce to cold mathematical procedure 
the classification of officers so that their 
relative efficiency may be measured. 
While, of course, the ratings of supe- 
rior, above average, ete., are more or 
less arbitrary, yet they serve as a gauge 
by which the ebb and flow of efficiency 
of officers individually and by class of 
duty may be noted. In the office of 
the Chief of Infantry these records re- 
ceive a very careful study, not so much 
for the purpose merely of loeating ad- 
verse reports aS many suppose, but 
more for the purpose of discovering 
the elements which adversely affect an 
oficer’s efficiency and warning the in- 
dividual in time to apply corrective 
measures. Many factors enter into this 
study. Among these are: the class of 
duty, the rank of the officer, the rela- 
tive efficieney of that particular grade 
in that particular elass of duty and the 
previous year’s relative efficiency. 

The tables made as a result of this 
‘tudy are too elaborate to permit print- 
ing in the JOURNAL, but some interest- 
ing facts are noted. The relative efti- 
“eney of officers in all grades on duty 





with troops has slowly risen since 1922. 
The general index rating of Infantry 
officers on duty with the General Staff 
is higher than for those serving with 
troops, that for the General Staff being 
seventy-four while that for officers with 
troops is sixty-nine. The greatest 
change is noted in that group of offi- 
cers on R. O. T. C. duty, in which the 
average efficiency went from sixty-six 
in 1924 to seventy-two in 1925. 

In studying the combined efficiency 
ratings by grade it is noted that it runs 
according to rank with colonels hold- 
ing the highest relative efficiency with 
an average of seventy-six. The aver- 
age for all officers is sixty-nine, which 
is slightly higher than captain and less 
than major; in other words the aver- 
age is in the center of the six grades. 
A comparison with the previous year’s 
figures shows very slight change and 
indicates that ratings are not always 
being obtained by the comparison of 
officers of equal rank or experience. 
However, the relative efficiency of offi- 
cers is not affected, and while the ar- 
bitrary ratings such as average, above 
average, ete., may not be strictly true, 
still the system provides a fair and 
highly satisfactory method of judging 
comparative efficiency. 


) 


Qualification Pay 
UNDS available for the payment of 
additional compensation for special 
qualification in the use of arms are 
only sufficient to pay the following 
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$28 Notes from the 
percentages of the enlisted strength of 
the Army: 
8 per cent experts and expert gun- 
ners ; 
10 per cent sharpshooters and first- 
class gunners. 


The September and October reports 
from the Chief of Finance show that 
the number of men drawing compensa- 
tion as machine gun experts and first- 
class gunners is greatly in excess of the 
number for which funds are available. 
It is the opinion of the War Depart- 
ment that this is caused by too low a 
standard in these grades of machine 
gun qualification. 

The Infantry Board is engaged in a 
study for the purpose of making rec- 
ommendations in change of standards 
for machine gun qualification which 
will put such qualification on a par 
with those of the rifle and within the 
pereentages for which funds are avail- 
able for payment. 

Ud 
Vacancies in the Grade of Major in 
the Philippines 


HERE are stationed in the Philip- 
the 
ments of Infantry : 
lst Infantry—White troops; 
45th Infantry—Philippine Scouts ; 
57th Infantry—Philippine Scouts ; 
15th Infantry (lst Bn.)\—White 
troops, 


pine Islands following regi- 


There are apportioned to the Infan- 
try 19 majors of the Philippine Scouts, 
which is more than enough to provide 
officers in this grade for all of the In- 
fantry units stationed in the Philip- 
pine Islands. Majors commissioned in 
the Infantry were being withdrawn up- 
on expiration of their tours of foreign 
their filled by 
majors of the Philippine Seouts. Un- 


service and places 


Chief 


of Infant, 


offi 
grade of major could not « 


der these conditions. 


in the Philippines. 


However, the Judge Ad te ( 
eral has ruled that in tin 
officers of the Philippine Seouts g 
serve only in connection wit 


administration o 
tions of the Philippine Se 
Philippine Islands, but that 


mand or 


ing purposes they may be order 
this country for courses of 
in service schools. 

It therefore appears that | 
try branch will be required to 
four majors of Infantry to pi 
battalion commanders for the 31st | 
fantry and the Ist Batta 
15th Infantry and to replace then 
on completion of each foreign se. 
tour. This should be weleome news | 
Infantry majors, for a large nu 
prefer the Philippines for 
service station. 

i 


Commissioned Personne] of Infantry 
Regiments 


ROM communications received 

the office of the Chief of | 
it is evident that many officers ar 
der the impression that Infantry 
ments stationed within the contin 
limits of the United States are aut 
ized 54 commissioned officers 

While Table of Organization 
(modified), approved April 16, 192 
provides for 54 commissioned officers 
not ineluding the chaplain, for Ini 
try regiments, the approved tables 
strength of the different branches 
the Army, based on a commiss 
strength of 11,999, as publis! 
Adjutant General, April 24, 192° 
lots only 44 officers to In y reg 
ments, composed of thre ; 
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thin the continental limits 1 Ist Lieutenant, » too} eom 
d States. The 29th Infan mander. 

. " . 1 ” ieute t rlatoon eon 
d at Fort Benning, Geor 1 2d Lieutenant, | , 


ized under a special table mander 


I 
rized 64 officers. 


Officers’ Responsibility for Public 
Funds and Property 


an Infantry regiment sta 
the continental limits of 
States should be provided HE Third Corps Area Headquat 
owing officers ters has published a bulletin where 
in it mentions various incidents in 

Colonel 1 which officers were held responsible Lor 
s failure to safeguard public funds and 

17 property in accordance with existing 

nts 14 regulations. These are quoted in ordet 


that other officers may guard against 





similar unfortunate occurrences 


An officer detailed to andit a com 
bution of these 44 officers pany fund failed to fully check each 
regiment is determined by transaction and permitted the company 

commander. i eaeliy commander to conceal the correct bal 
ance of the company fund. The facet 


that they would be assigned 
that the bank balance and the company 





s follows: fund book balance apparently agreed 
tegimental Headquarters did not justify the auditor in passing 
1 regimental commander. same without checking each entry in 
enant Colonel, executive both aeeounts. 
ns (adjutant, supply offi A eompany commander failed to 
uWry d plans and training offi earry out the instructions relating to 
the safeguarding of pistols in his com 
ers Company pany. He was held responsible for th 
company commander loss. si : 
. ‘s ; An officer received the pay of enlist 
2 eutenant, C. O. howitzer pla- oe é' 
ed men absent from the pay table, 
thereby charging himself with the r 
, Company sponsibility of delivery to the proper 
l ( , companys commander. persons of the amounts so received. He 
Ist Lieutenant, personne! adju- turned the amounts over to the first 
tant sergeant, who deserted. The officer 
Lieutenant, supply officer. was held liable for the amount and 
5 l itenant, transportation offi will have to repay the Government for 
the loss ineurred. 
Headquarters An officer using a government moto! 
M battalion commander. car failed to protect the radiator 
utenant, battalion adjutant. @gainst damage by freezing. He was 
' a held aceountable for the damage 


An officer on duty at a C. M. T 
Camp failed to check up erigineer 
property turned in by students, with 
the resultant loss of a prismatic com 
n Company pass. He paid for it 

company commander. An officer was detailed on duty which 


nh, company commander. 
itenant or 2d Lieutenant, 
commande? 
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put him in charge of a certain class of 250 will not require serious 

property with which he was not famil- the part of the average indi: 

lar. He took no inventory and made will be less difficult to atta; 
no effort to inform himself as to the eaieal a ; 

"e( e seore ar] 

property, and was held accountable for 7 ee mar! 

; : 2 , Courses B, C, and D 

the loss during his ineumbency of the » . 

office. ® 

® 


Rifle Marksmanshi ' 
P A‘™ DY of the consolidated ree 
HE Chief of Infantry is of the mental reports of target practi 
opinion that due to the necessity for the year 1925 shows an 


Marksmanship for 1925 


for economy, additional compensation ment in the marksmanship over th 
for qualification should not be awarded year 1924. The percenta: 
to persons who fire courses other than with the rifle, automatie rifle. machin 
Course A. gun, and 37-mm. gun and 3-inch tre 
The seores for qualification in mortar is higher in each casi 
Courses B, C, and D are, in general, the previous year, and the regim 
too high at present and should be modi- jn general are firing a large: 
fied, provided no qualification pay is age of the number of men on th 
authorized for persons who fire these  yol]s. 
courses and that the seore for marks- in Reet seen Ger the year + 
man, Course A, should be raised to 250. jade by the 30th Infant: 
All men who fire for additional com- qualified 99.4 per cent of the m 
pensation should fire the same course, completing the course with al 
i. e., Course A, in order that they may above-mentioned weapons. ‘This reg 
all compete on the same basis. ment also made the highest aver 
Courses B, C, and D are mainly for score per man with the rif 
the purpose of training troops under matic rifle. 
conditions of limited time and facili- 
ties. They are not intended to be fired 
for qualification for additional com- The results obtained in rif 
pensation. According to past records, manship in the Infantry during 1 
men who attained the scores previously year 1925 have been very satisfac 
prescribed in Courses B, C, and D, are and are slightly better than th 
really qualified as marksmen, sharp- vious year. The average percentag 
shooters and experts in so far as skill qualified was 91.0 per cent as col 
is concerned and, since no additional pared with 88.7 per cent for 1924. 0 
compensation is involved, the qualifica- this number qualified, the gen 
tion scores are placed within reach of age was 19 per cent experts, - 


RIFLE MARKSMANSHIP 


nel 


the men who really make an effort. cent sharpshooters, and 54 per 
The minimum aggregate score for marksmen, with an average score | 

qualification as marksman in Course A man of 278 points. 

should be 250, for the reason that a The- following shows th. ords 0! 


score of 250 is within the reach of any the three regiments quali!) ing 
average person who makes a reason- greatest percentage of men. [hie >»! 
ably serious effort. A score of lessthan Infantry also fired the grei'es 








otes 


f rom t he 


any regiment of the total 


men on the rolls: 


N ‘ men on the 


men who 
| the course 
who com- 
e course 


Numbe ialified as 
Numbe ialified as 
ters 


ualified as 


Averag ore per man 
qualified 


30th 45th 25th 
Inf. Inf. Inf. 


769 911 757 


566 832 £699 


73.6 91.3 92.3 
211 288 153 
195 295 275 
152 235 257 
291 291 288 


98.6 98.3 98 


Ml INE GUN MARKSMANSHIP 


esults of machine gun marks- 


ir 1925 showed that the same 


dard exists in machine gun 


is exists in 


rifle training. The 


percentage qualified was 97.3 


is compared with 94 per cent 


previous year. Of this num- 


») 


e general average was 32 per 


erts, 46 per cent first-class 


g mers, and 22 per eent second-class 


e ers, with an average score per 


07 points. 


following Infantry regiments 
fied 100 per cent: 7th, 8th, 10th, 


lith, 14th, 15th, 16t 


h, 19th, 21st, 22d, 


25th, 27th, 30th, 31st, 35th, 38th, 57th, 


e highest 


average score per 


attained by the 21st Infan- 


‘61 points. 


[ATIC RIFLE 


1925 with 61 per cent experts, 27 


MARKSMANSHIP 


‘he erage percentage qualified 
utomatie rifle increased from 
‘JS per cent for 1924 to 96.4 per cent 


oO7 


er cent sharpshooters, and 12 per cent 


rksn with an 
‘91 points. 


average score per 


he lowing Infantry regiments 


el 19th, 29 and 27th. 





fied 100 per eent: 3d, 9th, 10th, 


The highest aver- 
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age seore per man was 557 points, 


made by the 30th Infantry. 


HOWITZER COMPANY WEAPONS 

Although there were few regiments 
that failed to qualify 100 per cent 
with the 37-mm. gun and 3-inch trench 
mortar in either 1924 or 1925, the aver 
age per cent qualified with these weap 
ons increased, going from 95.9 per cent 
in 1924 to 98.4 per cent in 1925. The 
general average was 53 per cent ex- 
perts, 35 per cent first-class gunners, 
and 12 per cent second-class gunners. 

All Infantry regiments, except the 
14th, 20th, 23d, 26th, 28th, and 34th, 
qualified 100 per cent. (No report 
from 18th Infantry.) 


Skirmish Fire 

URING November, 1925, the Chief 
D of Infantry was authorized by the 
War Department to conduct tests with 
a view to establishing a course in skir- 
mish fire to be used in rifle training 
after the completion of the regular 
qualification course. 

It is contemplated that this course 
will emphasize individual rifle fire and 
the instruction will form a natural link 
in rifle training between the individual 
instruction on black and white targets 
at known ranges, and instruction in 
collective fire on field targets at un 
known ranges as in musketry exercises 

Authority of the War Department 
has been requested to proceed with 
tests to determine the best course for 
skirmish fire. It is contemplated that 
the course will include the firing of 
several shots at each of several ranges 
from 500 to 200 yards at targets which 
are exposed for a short time, the man 
advancing by order, at varying rates 


of speed, from one range to another. 
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Changes in School Heads General Collins is an Inf 


ITHIN the past month im- 0 high professional attai 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL prt 5 





portant changes have taken 
Pees place in the key positions of : 
the United States Military Academy ership. 
and of the Infantry School. Maj. Gen. 
Fred W. Sladen has relinquished the 
superintendeney of West Point to 
Brig. Gen. Mereh B. Stewart. General 
Sladen leaves the Military Academy 


for the command of the Philippine 






eessful administration und 


The Chinese Soldie: 


HIS number of the 


JOURNAL contains | 





on China, each writ 


; Infantry officer who had sp 
Islands after a tour as superintendent 


: erable time in the Orient 

that has made a splendid impress . a , 
; kre is of timely interest in.\ 

on that great institution. General “LA: 

, :' present war in China and 

Stewart, one of the ablest and most 


‘ ; national complications  t 
popular officers of the Infantry, 


threatened during the n 
March. Fortunately for int 
coneord, the Chinese Nation 


stepped up from the position of com- 
mandant of cadets in which he served 
most successfully for several years. 
His successor, Maj- Campbell B. 


) 


ernment, now controlling 


; ‘ agreed to open the com 
Hodges, is another capable Infantry : 


officer, well fitted for the post that he | : 
ae ing the ultimatum of the Pow 
has assumed. 


from Peking to the sea, the 


mn . » 3 natory to the protocol of 190! H 
rhe changes in commandants of the ; ie 

‘ i Rng ever, the internal affairs s 

Infantry School is of special interest to 

the Infantry. Brig. Gen. Briant H. 

Wells was relieved from Fort Benning 

to take over the position as G-4 of the ; sat 
: » les y article an atten 

War Department, to be succeeded by In the leading ome 

Brig. Gen. Edgar T. Collins. General ™@de to clarify a  situatio 


Wells has done a great work in the de- ™any has been considered a) 


turbulent and there promises 
tinuation of the civil wars 


months at least. 


velopment of Fort Benning and the In- Chinese puzzle. The import 
fantry School. His acumen for get- only have been related, and thes 
ting things done despite obstacles has _ tied to the careers of the fe tst 
won for him great praise, and hisname ing military leaders ratly 

will always be prominent in the his- presidents, prime ministers 
tory of the upbuilding of the greatest because of simplicity and ise | 
of the Army’s special service schools. military leaders have be 
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rs in China’s history since 
on of 1911. 


\I ideas are held by some as 


i 

We) 
= 
i} 
it 


nieal qualifications of the 
the 
soldiers. it 


J — 


diers. In estimating 


ee 


e Chinese as 
embered that most of them 
n the war game now for a 
of years. Their maneuver 
e battlefield. In addition 
etical experience, they have 
d by experts from foreign 
the who 


while students 


ded various foreign mil- 


ls are putting their knowl- 


practice, so now their mil- 
et in the field of operations 
ich up to date. 

Am n observers in China report 
improving conditions in the 
ms of the 


(ft ral backing by a foreign na 


various chiefs 


ssists a chief in getting money, 
itest in equipment and am- 
It has been said that some 
the 


or so were handled with a 


tuations in the wars of 
me eould eoncede only to a 


g trained and well versed mili- 
' mind. In the ranks, too, the sol- 
enefiting by improved in 

As the leaders and the men 
KS develop, the Chinese sol- 
necessarily be considered 

factor in the in- 


that 


more of a 
situation persists in 


I 


The Caliber of Small Arms 
LONG 


discussions 


the 


ch have been going on for 


with 





ie time in our own as well 
gn armies as to the advis 
supplanting the bolt-oper- 
ine rifle with a self-loading 


the hands of the 


eapon In 
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rifleman, another closely allied ques 
tion has arisen as to reduction in cali 
ber of the shoulder weapon Re ports 
from abroad indicate 


strong advoeate XS 


in some armies to make a chang: To 
the self loading rifle. some he ing posi 
the Infar 


equipped with a 


tive that in next war the 


tryman will be new 
weapon. 

Many factors will have to be weighed 
carefully before such a radical step 
could be taken, and probably the most 
important problem will be that of sup 
ply of ammunition which involves th 
and henee its 


weight of ammunition 


caliber. In presenting some of the ar 
guments both for and against the r 
ealiber of 
the 


hopes that it will receive comments for 


duction in small 


arms 


ammunition, INFANTRY JOURNA 
publication from its readers 
Reduction in the weight earried by 
the soldier and in the trains is always 
desirable. From experiments and in 


vestigations so far conducted it has 
been found that a certain type of rifl 
using .276-caliber ammunition permits 
a considerable saving in weight as both 
the the 


tion is reduced below the 


] 


weight of rifle and ammuni 
weight of th 
30-cealiber Springfield and its ammu 
nition. It has been computed that if 
ammunition is 
rifle 


inerease 


smaller caliber 
the 


and 340 rounds without 


this 


used, soldier may carry his 
any 
over the weight of the present rifle and 

Thus 
present 


half 


30 ammuni 


only 220 rounds of ammunition. 
in a division where, under the 
allowances, a total of five and a 
million rounds of caliber 
tion is carried, over seven million 
rounds of smaller caliber could be ear 
ried without an increase in weight, o1 


to carry the same number of rounds a 


saving in weight of 41 tons would be 
made. 


Another reason for a smaller ealibei 
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is the effect on the design of shoulder 
weapons. The high power of the pres- 
ent .30-caliber cartridge requires heav- 
ier parts and types of mechanism not 
needed ammunition of lesser 
power is used. It is doubtful if a .30- 
caliber self-loading rifle can be de- 
signed which will not weigh more than 
the present Springfield, while it is 
fairly certain that such a rifle can be 
produced if .25 or .27-caliber ammu- 
nition is used. However, when a sol- 
dier is given a self-loading rifle, his 
ability to expend ammunition is in- 
creased, and this increase in fire vol- 
ume requires a greater supply of am- 
munition to be carried. A heavy auto- 
rifle is now part of our equipment. 
Here the power to expend ammunition 
has been. increased without a compen- 
sating reduction in weight to permit 
the earrying of additional ammuni- 


when 


tion. 

In the event that self-loading rifles 
are adopted, it is also worthy of note 
that smaller caliber ammunition does 
not heat the weapon as much as does 
the .30-caliber ammunition, an impor- 
tant feature when air-cooled weapons 
are concerned. 

The main advantage in the smaller 
caliber ammunition lies in a saving in 
weight both in the weapon and in am- 
munition which will allow either a re- 
duction in weight both for the indi- 
vidual and in the trains or a greatly 
increased ammunition supply without 
an inerease over present weights. It 
will also permit the adoption of self- 
loading shoulder rifles to replace all 
or a portion of the bolt-action rifles, if 
such is desirable. 

The next consideration is range 
penetration and killing power. The 
maximum effective range of a .27-eali- 
ber bullet can be made to equal the 


Comment 
range of the 1906 ammuniti: 
the .30-caliber rifle. Howey 
as rifle fire and auto-rifle fir, 
cerned it is contended that ¢ 
is not needed. 
ion seems to be that the us 
ketry is limited to ranges 

yards. 


The consens) 


For ranges greater than th: 
chine gun is better adapted 
its long-range firing the new 
boat-tail ammunition produc 
sults. A smaller caliber wo 
curtail the usefulness of th 
gun under our present tact 
trines, as the covering fire n 
ually delivered by machine gu 
attack would have to be 


Machine guns must have an effec 


range of from 2,000 to 3,000 


The crowded condition of a 


zone of action makes it difficult ¢ 
suitable positions for all the \ 


now found in the Infantry batt 


Distribution in depth is the o 


by which additional fire pow 
Many 
chine guns, particularly thos 


tained without crowding. 
serve battalions, fire from 
well 
hence the necessity for long 1 
munition. 


Killing power and penetrati 


a direct bearing on the ra 


heavy bullet of large calibe: 


greater stopping power and 
ing qualities than a small bu 
the same muzzle velocity th: 
bullet will go farther. So 
in ealiber may be said to r 
range and penetration as w 
ing power. 

Reduction in range does 


the effectiveness of rifle and 
rifle fire as there is little ne 
ing over 600 yards. 


Nor 


behind the line of depa 














iting power as serious as 
ear at first thought. Rifle 
rected for the most part at 

rsol and it is improbable that any 
Earthworks offer 
ent protection against any small 
ms fire, the easualties occurring when 
s expose themselves. For ef- 

ss against tanks a_ special 

will be required, such as a .50- 

er rifle or machine gun, and unless 
nks appear in great numbers in the 
it would hardly be worth 
retain a large caliber rifle 
lely for the purpose of having weap- 
ns to deal with oeeasional tanks. The 
ng power of the smaller bullet will 


| be worn. 


ibtedly be less, but a man struck 
even a small bullet is usually 
ficiently hors du combat and as a 
man he becomes a liability, 
as been said that every wounded 
n requires four others to care for 


f 


that different 
pes of ammunition are required for 


would indicate 


fes and machine guns because of 


their different uses, a point which has 


een much diseussed and which has 
eretofore been decided in favor of re- 
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favor of retaining the present caliber 
and that is the enormous stock of arms 
and ammunition now on hand. How- 
ever, present stocks should not affect 
the question of relative merit of the 
various calibers. 


So) 


An Infantry Seng 


T has been asserted that the se 
lection of a song for the In 
fantry by the contest now be 
ing conducted by the INFANTRY JouR 
NAL may not result in a song accep 
table by the Infantry service gener- 
ally. Truly that is a possibility. It is 
not the intention of the Infantry Asso- 
ciation to obtain a song and announce 
that it is the official Infantry song and 
try to force it to meet with popular ap 
proval. What is expected is that com- 
posers will be stimulated by this con- 
test to come forth with inspirations so 
that the selection when made and pub- 
lished will, through trial by the In 
fantry, be acclaimed as what is needed. 
We earnestly hope that there will be 
written a real song that will stand the 
test. None other than a first-class com- 








+ position meeting the high requirements 
taining a single ealiber for rifle, auto- set forth will be accepted. The large 
rifle and machine gun. With the re- list of musicians that have already ex- 
ent development in self-loading rifles, pressed their intention of entering the 

‘ s question has been revived. contest augurs well that this contest 
There is one powerful argument in will produce songs with merit. 
Wit 
k A Dangerous Fallacy 


The most dangerous fallacy advanced by the self- 
constituted spokesmen for peace—the one 
ardently urged and most widely accepted,—is that 
preparedness against war leads to war. 


most 
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Conditions in the Philippines 


HE following comments on present 


Army service in the Philippines 
were recently communicated to the In- 


Col. H. 


Clay M. Supplee, at present command 


fantry Association by Lieut. 


ing the 3lst Infantry: 


The housing situation for the soldier 
in the post of Manila may be described 
briefly as a place for the soldier to eat 
and sleep, eliminating all 
comfort and contentment. 
picture is and 
easily see why the soldier is anxious to 
leave quarters and walk the streets or 
partake in other dangerous pastimes. 
He looks upon the barracks as a tem- 
perary place to eat and sleep and not 
at all as his home during his tour of 
service in Manila. Unfortunately the 
barracks are extremely old, and due to 
lack of paint for refinishing, are at 
the best unsightly. Floors are as a 
rule in bad shape due to ravages of 
age. Recreation rooms are uninterest- 
ing, and in some barracks no room is 
available. Buildings are frail and 
stand so close together that a fire would 
sweep the entire area with such ra- 
pidity that life and property of organ 
izations would doubtless be endan- 
gered. This condition exists more no- 
ticeably at the Estado Mayor. With a 
reasonable expenditure these barracks 
could be reconstructed giving them a 
pleasing and interesting tropical set- 
ing and would thereby make the tour 
of service in the post of Manila more 
pleasant for the soldier, and would 
add much to the contentment and 
morale of the command. The average 
soldier is glad to leave this station and 
welcomes the expiration of his tour of 
foreign service. 
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ideas ot 
The whole 
can 


depressing one 


The question of adequacy 
tion depends upon the stand 
a soldier’s mess. If the « 
‘Can a soldier live on the p 
tion?’’ the answer would 
be in the affirmative. To su 
the ration, give it a pleasi 
and thus add to the content 
morale of the men, most con 
manders support their messes 
extras from thi 
fund. Some companies ex) 
than others, but it 
average would be fifty to sixt 
per month. 
to maintain a 

In order to have a good mes 
is impossible on the present 1 
suggested that the component 
the ration be 
four or five more pt 
This would enable the comp 
fer a pleasing, healthful 
some variety of food, and wou 
the company funds from 
this regular monthly expens 
pany commanders find this 
necessary, and tolerate it, 
pears inconsistent, in that the 
is indirectly paying for part 
food, when the Government « 
to feed him. 


chasing 
is he lie \ 


This is CONSIA( 


sary fair mess 


increased so 


eents 


Attention is invited to thi 
the Navy and Marine Corps 
thorized a fifty to sixty-cent 
which is almost double that aut 
for the Regular Army. This is 
a gross injustice to the An 
cially to those organizations ¢ 
where approximately 
eonditions of supply exist 
Army and Navy. 

Another point. If 
restored to its former status 
base pay of a sergeant, this 


soil, 


Ce oks’ 
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for qualified cooks to enter 
and to eause them to re- 
a result we would have bet- 
which would do much to- 
contentment of the enlisted 


suitable men in the service 
e difficulties which confronts 
ation commanders. It is be- 
egislation were enacted cov- 
following measures, reenlist- 
ild be greatly increased, de- 
edueed, and the average man 
ne to think of an enlistment 
erviee as the begmning of a 
or eareer rather than a brief 
rom eivil life: Provide 25- 
ement for all enlisted men; 
10 per cent increase In pay 
restore double 
foreign service; restore 10 
increase in pay for over five 
rvice instead of 5 per cent in- 
over four years’ service. 


on sery ice ; 


~ Qf 


I 
Grit 
Infantry may have “dirt behind 
’ but that is just another name 
a 


{rmy Resurrects Old-Time 


Transportation 
ENTLY when information was 
received at Fort Snelling, Minn., 


appropriation for the opera- 


£337 


tion of motor transportation had been 
exhausted and that the use of trucks 
and automobiles would have to be sus 
pended, the commanding officer, Col 
W. E. Welsh, directed the post quar 
termaster to turn out the mule-drawn 
transportation which was in use at the 
post before the day of the motor car 
The accompanying photograph shows 
the result. 

Unless the commanding officer pre 
fers to use his personal ear or make 


use of the street ears, it is econtem 


plated that in the future the 
hicle in line may be used for his official 


first ve 


ealls upon the governor of Minnesota, 
the mayors of 
Paul, 
calls 
then be 
rived officers and their families o1 
iting officials of the War Department 


and St 


Minneapolis 


and other formal and official 


The other vehicles in line would 
to meet 


available newly ar 


V1S 
upon their arrival by rail in St. Paul 
Due to the 


miles into either city, officers having 


distanee of some ten 


official business there will find it neces 


rt vellle 


sary to arise somewhat before 
in order te keep a mid-forenoon ap 
pointment. St. Paul and Minneapolis 
are beautiful cities, however, and ex 
cept in sub-zero weather the long drive 


may not be unpleasant 


No Money for Motor Transportation 


on for official transportation of personnel was necessary when the War 
tment was obliged to put motors in storage, so there was brought forth at 
Fort Snelling, Minn., this array of antique buggies 


Provi 
Dey 
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Distinguished Service Cross and Medal of Honor Men Present at the Infantry Schoo! 


Left to right: Front row: Sgt. E. C. Davis; Lieut. S. B. Elkins; Maj. Chas. B 
Elliott; Maj. Calvin Titus, M. H.; Brig. Gen. Charles D. Rhodes; Mr. Set. Georg: 
H. Wanton, M. H.; Lieut. H. W. Keith; Sgt. Ansley Smith, and Sgt. F. B. Mint: 
Second Row: Capt. R. L. Montague, U. S. M. C.; Maj. J. D. Patch; Maj. C. P. 
Hall; Maj. E. E. Lewis; Maj. W. A. Pickering; Maj. C. H. Hodges; Maj. M. § 
Lough; Maj. L. McD. Silvester; Maj. d’A. Fechet. Top Row: Capt. L. C. Beeb 
Capt. D. E. Thebaud; Capt. W. R. Richey; Capt. A. B. Helsley; Capt. O. N. 1 

son; Capt. A. S. Champeny; Capt. H. C. Parker; Capt. H. Johnston; C 

Cook; Capt. C. R. Huebner 


al 


Just Off the Press The treaty of peace did 
HE Inrantry JourNa received a the problem of overpopulat 
new book on March 20 (just be- T!valries for trade, the desires 
fore going to press) which promises to locked nations to aequire p 
be interesting reading. The title is, the racial antipathies which a1 
“The Origin of the Next War,’’ and ow as ever. One of the typica 
the author is John Bakeless, associate lems which must be solved 
editor of the Living Age, and author /ater is that produced by 
of ‘‘Economie Causes of Modern Crowded nation which cries 
War.’’ land for its surplus stock of manku 
A hasty review discloses that Mr. Japan is taken as a particularly g 
Bakeless believes that the World War example. The Island Empir 
did nothing to cure the causes which ¢ver increasing population 
produced it. ‘He tells of the actual small territory cannot support 
conflicts which have taken place since quately. Clearly the Japanes 
1918 and shows the rivalries which have more land, but America 
may at any time bring the civilized them, Australia is equally w 
world once more into conflict; that it have them and any expansi 
is evident that similar fundamental Asia is looked on with susp! 
conditions exist, that the same dangers other powers who refus 
face our peace today as did in 1914. Japan to dominate the cont 
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eat new naval base at Singa- 
ore } indieate that she sees the 
erisis ing. To a lesser extent Italy 
and Germany also must have more ter- 
ritor’ 1 their neighbors are equally 
averse to seeing them get it. 
The sale price of the book is $2.50. 
Order from the Infantry Association. 
@® 
\dding Local Color to News 
San Francisco, Dec. 24.—With a football 


painted red, Army teams representing 
Company E, 7th Infantry, beat Company 
F 6 to 0 in a game played in six feet of 


snow at Nome last Saturday, according to 
reports received at the Presidio. Occa- 
sional delays resulted when the bear mas- 
cot attempted to eat the ball and when the 
players treated frost bites, but everything 
else was satisfactory. 


Note.—The Alaska Daily Empire says 
the story is all right excepting that there 


are no soldiers at Nome. The true story 
s that the frost bit the ball. 
® 


Further Donations to 
Recreation Center Project 
HE following additional contribu- 
tions have recently been received 
Infantry School Recreation 
Lenter 

Life Membership, officers’ club, 
$100, Capt. Elbridge Colby. 

Boxes in Doughboy Stadium at 
$100—116th Infantry, 126th Infantry, 
19th Infantry, 5th Infantry. 

Active memberships, officers’ club at 
$10—Maj. E. §. Sherburne, Lieut. H. 


H. Fisher, Capt. C. B. Spicer, Col. 
H. H. Smith, Maj. H. F. Hazlett. 
Miscellaneous eontributions—Lieut. 


Vol. G. C. Marshall, $50. 
Total subseription to date, $75,- 


® 
I'll Say It Does! 
_While on a visit to this country, Marshal 
Foch made an interesting reply to a man 
\ ho took exception to French politeness. 
‘There is nothing in it but wind,” he 
‘aid with questionable taste. 
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“Neither is there anything but wind in 
a pneumatic tire,” retorted the gallant 
Marshal, “yet it eases the jolts along life’s 
highway wonderfully.”—Store Chat. 

® 
The Pedestrian Branch 


‘*The army is the Infantry.’’—Maj 
Gen. Charles P. Summerall. 


‘The airman is a cocky bird, he cleaves the 


azure sky, 

And people dislocate their necks to try to 
see him fly: 

He does his fighting in the air, for every- 
one to see. 

And has a way of looking down upon the 
Infantree— 

But after he has done his stunts and had 
his little fun, 

Along comes the doughboy with his bay- 
onet and gun. 


The cavalry is sporty, with its sabers and 
its spurs, 

It’s the sort of kind of service that a dash- 
ing lad prefers. 

And it’s foolishness denying that the 
trooper when he troops 

Is a terror to the ladies (and to farmers’ 
chicken coops). 

But trenches leave the cavalry with noth- 
ing much to do, 

And along comes the doughboy, and he 
slogs right through. 


I don’t forget the gunners, who are edu- 
cated boys 

With a knack for mathematics and a gift 
for making noise, 

And for several generations we have had 
it pounded in 

That the side that has the biggest shells 
is likeliest to win; 

But an argument that no one ever fails 
to understand 

Is a flat-footed doughboy with a rifle in 
his hand. 


He gets along by walking, which is tiring 
to the feet. 

The motto on his coat of arms is “Hey, 
when do we eat?” 

And after all the howitzers have finished 
with their shells, 

And after all the cavalry and other serv- 
ice swells 

Have trotted out their various tricks and 
got them off their chest, 

Along comes the doughboy, and the dough- 
boy does the rest! 


—By Stoddard King. Reprinted by per- 
mission of author and The Spokes- 
man-Review, Spokane, Wash. 
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Field Work of 42d Infantry 

HE 42d Infantry spent the greater 

part of the month of January in 
the jungles of the Canal Zone, mak- 
ing reconnaissances and improving 
trails in preparation for the depart- 
were held in 


ment maneuvers which 


February. In the area assigned to the 
regiment for reconnaissance there are 
practically no roads, limiting all move- 
the 
over which troops and animals are re- 


An in- 


ment to narrow, winding trails 
quired to march in single file. 
teresting feature of this field work was 
the preparation of trail reports by each 
officer covering certain of the trails in 
his sector. These reports contain both 
descriptive matter and a sketch, and 
are so arranged as to enable one who 
has never been over the trail before to 
follow it rapidly and accurately. 

It is stated that the 42d Infantry 


is unique among the Infantry regi- 


ments of the Army in that there are 
no vehicles of any kind in the organi- 
zation. All transportation is by pack 
mules, of which American 
mules and part Jamaican. The load 
for American mules is 200 pounds and 
for Jamaican 150 pounds. 

In the machine gun companies each 
squad has two mules, one earrying the 
gun, tripod and spare parts, the other 
carrying ammunition and water boxes. 


part are 


In addition there is a mule for com- 
pany headquarters and two for platoon 
headquarters which earry the fire con- 
trol instruments. This form of trans- 
portation for machine guns has proved 
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eminently satisfactory, provid 
mum mobility and great ra; 
coming into and going out o 
The transportation plato: 
Service Company consists of 1 
trains, each having 50 pack n 
riding mules and one bell m 
view of the utter dependence 
regiment on this form of trans»: 
it has been found advisabl: 
each train in command of a li 
The total 
trains is not sufficient to e 


earrying capacity 


equipment ‘‘A’’ of the regiment 
load so that each organizatio. 
quired to keep that equipment 
gated from other property and « 
into loads according to a pri 

tablished by regimental and hb: 
commanders. This system ha 

very well and the difficulties of 


thereby have been greatly reduced 
For some time great difficulty 

experienced in devising suitable met! 

ods of earrying the Howitzer Plato 


Platoon 


loads have now been 


and Communication 
These 


adjusted and have proved ve! 
factory in maneuver tests. 


An experiment of interest was t 


on the night of January 22. The 


manding officer of the 3d Batta 


then encamped at Arraijan, w 
ened at midnight by a regimen! 
officer and handed an order r 
his battalion to be at Pedro 
the nearest railroad station 
a. m., prepared to entrain fo 
lantic side of the Canal Z 





enemy 


egular Army 
march of slightly over six 
eht over a trail which for 
s is nothing more than a 
« some hundred feet above 
Camp was hurriedly 
prepared for 


River. 
equipment 
pack mules and the pack 

ed to the battalion loaded 
ht of bonfires made of the 
the picket line. The bat- 

‘hed at 2.00 a. m., 

Miguel at 

conducted by all 


and 
Pedro 6.30 a. m. 
excellently 
this maneuver clearly dem- 
the difficulties 
a night movement over this 


attendant 


lary 18 and 19, the Ist and 


ions of the regiment con- 


ttalion maneuvers. In the 

Ist Battalion the two eom- 
tposting the seetor represent- 
landing foree and at- 
o break through the remain- 
and reach the 
the 3d Battalion 


was imaginary, 


ie battalion 
socks. In 

the enemy 
e battalion being maneuvered 
a succession of assumed night 
of which were theoretically 


ns 


D 


Farewell to General Wells 


Tie’ entire 
id many civilians of Colum- 


garrison at Fort Ben- 


turned out on March 6 to bid 
to the former commandant of 
Briant 


who was relieved from the 


try School, Brig. Gen. 


e has held for the past three 
ecome assistant chief of staff, 
Department. The garrison 
on both 
for three miles of its length 
of the 


sides of Benning 


commander who had 


Infantry 


Activities $4] 


done so much for the upbuilding of 
the Infantry School and its plant, and 
whose charm of personality had made 
friends for him universally among the 
personnel stationed at Fort Benning 
and among the civilian population of 
Georgia. 

Many social functions were arranged 
for General and Mrs. Wells prior to 
their departure, and Fort Benning cer 
tainly poured out its heart to the pop 
ular couple. The departure from the 
the escort from Fort Benning to 
the farewells at the train 
were conducted with a spirit that could 
not fail to impress General Wells with 
the fact that his work at the 
Infantry School is appreciated by the 
Infantry. 


post, 


Columbus, 
ta “ rd 


Methods of Inspection 


"ea GEO. F. BALTZELL, com 
manding the 22d Infantry at Fort 
McPherson, Ga.., 
new method of conduet 


inaugurated a 
of the 
Saturday morning inspection. 


has 
regular 
On al 
ternate Saturdays, inspections are held 


within each section of each company 
to determine the best squad in that 
section. At these inspections one cor 
poral inspects a squad other than his 
own and attempts to find errors in that 
squad, one squad being thus matched 
against 
The 


this inspection and his own, the selec 
tion of the best squad. The 


another in the same section. 


section commander makes, from 
selected 
squads from each then 
pete and a squad is selected by the 


company commander, 


section com 
assisted by the 
first sergeant, and other sergeants, to 
The battalion 
similar test 


represent the company. 
commander holds a and 
selects a squad and 


whole to represent his battalion. On 


company as a 
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Regular Army 
the following Saturday the regimental 
commander holds a competition to se- 
lect the best squad and company in the 
regiment. In this final competition the 
condition of the squad counts 50 per 
cent and the company to which it be- 
longs 50 per cent. The points consid- 
ered are, for the squad: drill, personal 
appearance, condition of equipment 
and barrack space; for the company: 
condition of grounds, barracks, kitchen, 
mess and store rooms. Very keen com- 
petition has been developed and stand- 
ards considerably raised by this 
method. 

The regiment does not use the daily 
officers’ call, but contact is maintained 
through battalion commanders who 
meet with the commanding officer four 
times a week. All matters pertaining 
to companies are handled through the 
battalion commanders, and in this way 
the responsibility of battalion com- 
manders is accentuated the 
amount of correspondence is reduced. 


® 


Localizing Regiments 


A effort has been made in recent 
years by a number of regiments 
to advertise their regiments in the Joeal 
communities by all possible methods. 
The results have been most desirable in 
that recruits have been drawn into the 
regiment from the local area, which in 
turn has added more to the popularity 
of the regiment in the community. A 
poll recently made by Col. Dan T. Mer- 
rill of the 10th Infantry at Fort 
Thomas, Ky., shows that 499 men of 
the regiment at Fort Thomas, or 70 
per cent of the total, were recruited 
from five States, or within a radius of 
500 miles from Fort Thomas. Of the 
whole number 35 per cent came from 
Kentucky and 15 per cent from Ohio. 


while 
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It was also learned that o1 
in the regiment are foreig; 
® per cent of the total. 
® 
Infantry’s Musi: 
HE broadeasting of pr. 
Army bands in various p 
country is an excellent mea) 
licity that is being taken ad 
by the Infantry regiments. 
have invariably made hits 
**invisible audiences.’’ 


17TH INFANTRY’S BAND IN 
The band of the 17th I: 
Fort Crook, Nebr., had a ver 
ful week in vaudeville at 0 
February. The object of the 
to bring home to the people o 


that they have in their midst 


military organization in the 
fantry. The daily press ¢ 
publicity to the event and | 


ments were most favorable. 1! 


has also been broadeasting 


from a local radio station, and 
received many letters and telegrar 


of congratulation. 

The 17th’s Band gave a per! 
of its vaudeville act before 
of the Rotary Club in On 


made an unusually good im 


A 


Lieut. Col. A. W. Foreman, co 


ing officer, reported that ther 
stimulus to recruiting follow 
publicity given the regiment bh 


band. 
10TH INFANTRY’S BAND BROA 


The 10th Infantry’s Band 
of Warrant Officer E. G. F 


been entertaining radio audie 


the two stations in Cincinnat 
vals of two weeks for th« 
months or more. Within th: 
months more than three hu: 


ne 





) 
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egrams of compliments have 
ved from various points in 
| States and Porto Rico. 


rAINMENTsS IN THE 35TH 
INFANTRY 
Schofield Barracks, Hawaii, 
Infantry has been having 
ess with the many forms of 
and which the 
ent in the regiment has de- 


diversion 
lhe regiment has been noted 
vriginality for a long time. 
nusieal organizations in the 
consist of the following: the 
band, which plays concerts 
r times a week and on other ocea- 
s; a 12-piece string orchestra; jazz 
hestra of seven pieces; another jazz 
rchestra of five pieces; a saxophone 
a special musical trio; Ha- 
waiian serenaders, a 20-piece orchestra 
playing on all Hawaiian stringed in- 
ents; five-piece harmonica orches- 
and a voeal double quartette. In 
the theatrieal line the regiment boasts 
seven major vaudeville acts that are 
beyond the usual standards of ama- 


leurs. 


vt xtette se 


The regimental troupe gave a num- 
ber of performances in its own regi- 
ment and for other purposes during 
the first three months of this year, and 
n every oceasion it was well received. 
The players broadeast a program over 
KGU in Honolulu twice during Jan- 
uary and onee during February. 

The regiment, commanded by Col. 
Alfred Aloe, arranges for bi-monthly 
smokers and other social functions as 
well, 

® 
Care of Animals 


REGIMENTAL commander of 
Infantry has expressed the opin- 
in that there is a lack of officers of 
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Infantry who are properly instructed 
in the care of animals. Whether this 
criticism may be justified or not, the 
points made are worthy of considera- 
tion. It is pointed out that efforts to 
develop horsemanship 
crowding out of the training the 
proper care of animals. The failure to 
appreciate the necessity for diligent at- 
tention to the caring of horses and 
mules and the lack of such care will 
materially weaken an entire command 
and prevent its efficient action in the 
field at critical times. This is a fact 
that was well illustrated during the 
World War, when the want of properly 
instructed officers in this subject was 
the direct cause of the highest percent- 
age of losses in animals of any of the 
Allies in France. 
® 


seem to be 


Fatigue 

ITH the increasing shortage of 
money for the proper upkeep of 
posts and stations, an unusually large 
burden of ‘‘fatigue’’ has fallen to the 
lot of the enlisted soldier. Command- 
ers are constantly confronted with this 
situation and although they realize the 
effect on the state of mind of the sol- 
dier, they are confronted with the 
problems of upkeep, police of and 
guarding of the Government’s estab- 
lishments, which must be done. Col. 
Frank C. Bolles of the 30th Infantry 
has partially settled the problem at the 
Presidio of San Franciseo by arrang- 
ing for details of prisoners to be sent 
to the post to do the work. Enlisted 
men are to do no fatigue work at the 
Presidio when it interferes with their 
military training, an ideal situation 
which all commanders hope to attain. 
In announcing his policy, Colonel 
Bolles made a statement for the press 
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to which all will agree most heartily: 
** American soldiers who join the Army 
to learn to fight in defense of their 
country are too often found pushing 
lawn-mowers or brooms instead of be- 


Em- 
ployment of soldiers at menial tasks 


ing perfected in military arts. 


not in line with their military duties, 
not only detracts from military effi- 
ciency but lowers morale which is a 
most important factor in training.’’ 


I 

Presence of Mind 
| 8OR an act of sheer nerve and cour- 
whereby lives were 
saved while his own was thereby jeop- 
ardized, Pvt. Gustav V. Larson, Serv- 


several 


ace 
age, 
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FORT BENNING SOLDIER SA\ 

Another heroie action » 
ed by a soldier of the Q. M 
Benning, Ga., on March 3 
Joseph H. Wiggins, at th 
the 
saw a 


an engine of post na 
child on 


The application o 


railroad, 
ahead. 

slowed down the train. P 
son leaped from the eab, a1 
the 
grabbed the child from cer 


down track ahead of 

just before the engine’s wh 
General W 
nized this aet of bravery by 


over the spot. 


order of commendation. 


I 


Preparing for the Summer Camps 


ice Company, 30th Infantry, was sent 
a letter of commendation by the Chief 
of Infantry last month. Private Lar- 


HE wheels for the training of | 
civilian components of the An 
and the Citizens’ Military Traini) 


Camps for next summer have beg 


son was operating a steam roller on 


the reservation at Presidio of San 


Francisco, when the gears of the ma- 
chine became jammed while going down 
a steep incline, leaving the machine 
brakeless. The heavy machine had 
gained a speed of about thirty miles 
an hour and was heading toward a 
barrack building. The 
jumped for safety but Larson was de- 


assistant 


termined to guide his machine so no 
damage would be done to others. He 
safely avoided the barrack building by 
turning into a narrow road, where he 
met head on a sedan driven by a 
woman and containing, besides, several 
children. The woman, panic-stricken, 
stalled her car directly in the path of 
the on-coming juggernaut. With quick 
presence of mind and without consid- 
eration for self he turned the machine 
down a forty-foot embankment. For- 
tunately, the soldier was not injured 
in being catapulted from the roller 
when it finally crashed into a wall 
which stopped it. 


move. Congressional appr 
will be made to eare for at 
of trainees 
summer of 1925; recruiting 
M. T. C. has already begun. i: 


and Regular troops are begin: 


same number 


ceive their advance orders fo 
of station to the camp sites 
First Corps Area, the 18t] 
has already received instruct 
pare for the summer at Camp 
Mass. Brigade 
Headquarters Company, th: 
toon 9th Tank Company, th« 
fantry (less Ist Battalion 


headquart« 


pany F') will leave from Bost 
bor and Army Base, Boston 
transportation about May 1 
Battalion, 13th Infantry, wi 
Devens about May 15; while ‘ 
F, 13th Infantry, and one batt 
the 5th Infantry from Port 
bor, Me., will move by m: 
camp early in June. 
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for Civil Disturbances 
he very difficult duties on 


[rainins 


0°. 


the Regular Infantry is of- 
perform in time of peace 
ding the civil power in do- 
rbanees. The familiarity 
| aspects in a general way 
nner of conducting troops 
ch duty should be in the 
every officer’s list of study 
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lian communities 
Col. David L. 


many points of contact 


In the 6th Infantry 


Stone has developed 


Plans are be 
ing prepared for joint service between 
the officials of St. Louis and St. Louis 
County and the Red Cross in ease of 


The 


has a table at luncheons given by 


disaster or emergency. regiment 


the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. Re 


cently at a dinner given by the St 


Passing In Review 


B, 3d Infantry, at Fort Snelling, Minn., January, 1926. 


The 


entire 


nt, commanded by Col. W. E. Welsh, passed in review on snowshoes or 
skis, with machine guns and equipment on toboggans 


etreshing, 


The subject is inelud- 


the courses for many officers’ 
s winter, and with the ap- 
of the new book by Maj. C. 

on 


the subject, entitled, 


Aid to the Civil Power,’’ the 
be greatly facilitated, as the 

to date and is used as a 
General 


he Command and 


ool at Fort Leavenworth. 
, 
Contacts With Local Civil 
Population 
lance with the policy of all 
mmanders effort is 


relations be- 


every 
cordial 


varrisons and the loeal eivi- 


more 


Louis Riding and Hunt Club arrange 
ments for a military and civilian horse 
show to be held at Jefferson Barracks 
were discussed. and 
others have been invited to use the bri 


Reserve officers 
dle paths on the reservation 
I 
Seventh Infantry Show Delights 
Thousands 
LAYING to a 


sand 


thou 
from 
Portland, Ore., and vicinity, officers 
and men of the 7th Infantry staged a 
military concert and exhibition at the 
municipal auditorium in Portland on 
the evening of February 12. 


house of five 


enthusiastic persons 


The pro 


gram, which was arranged and pre 
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sented for the purpose of raising funds 
with which to pay for the regimental 
at Fort 
senning, was a complete success in 


bay in Doughboy Stadium 


every way, receiving much praise 
from the citizenry and press of Port- 
land. Not since the stirring days of 
the World War has the population of 
this vicinity had the opportunity of 
witnessing Regular troops in action, 
and probably never in the history of 
Portland has an exhibition of this eali- 
ber been presented there. Much pub- 
licity of a very gratifying nature has 
acerued to the regiment as a result of 
the show, and what is more important, 
a very favorable sentiment toward the 
C. M. T. Camp to be held at Vancou- 
ver Barracks during the summer of 
1926 has been created. 

The program was opened with a con- 
cert by the 7th Infantry band, W. O. 
Arthur S. Haynes, director. This band 
has already attained to a place of high 
regard in the hearts of Portlanders by 
reason of its concerts at the public au- 
ditorium and over the radio station 
KGW. Mr. Haynes is recognized as 
one of the foremost musicians of the 
army, among his achievements being 
that of having led the General Head- 
quarters (Pershing’s) band in France. 
The following artists rendered vocal 
numbers throughout the concert: Alice 
Price Moore, mezzo soprano; the Dud- 
ley Buck male quartet and Miss Ger- 
trude Van Horne, accompanist. 

The military program then followed 
in order: Military calisthenics to musie, 
Lieut. T. A. Seeley; Machine gun dem- 
onstration, Lieut. L. S. Norman; Rifle 
exercises to music, Ist Sgt. Joe Pfief- 
fer; Drum and trumpet corps, Corp. A. 
Aeillo; One-pounder in action, Lieut. 
C. R. Hazeltine; C. M. T. Camp, Van- 
eouver Barracks, Maj. L. R. Freden- 
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dall; Infantry platoon d) 
EK. Knickerbocker: Ineide; 
ture of the wall of Pekin. 
Browder; War flags of t! 
try, Chaplain Beard; B 
Marne and Armistice Day 
Browder. 

Especially popular we 
thenies and close order 
tions, much wonder being 
the precision and nicety of 
the various evolutions. 

On the morning of Feb: 
Frank J. Morrow, comma) g off 
7th Infantry, assembled t} 
on the parade ground and express 
his appreciation for the splendid work 
accomplished by officers men 
making the show the success that 
was. 


® 


Construction at Fort Benning 


gad that the War Department 
housing bill has passed the ( 


gress, Fort Benning can look 
early resumption of work 
racks of the 29th Infantry 
been standing partly completed for 
long time. In the gradual 
of the post with the very lin 
available, every use has beet 
salvaged material. Within 
few months the new theat: 
completed ; a new guard ho 
structed at the entrance 
and a combination bridge 
ary pumping station fo1 
water supply was built. 


® 


Infantrymen Win Honors at 
Review 


T the review of the 2d Divis 
at Fort Sam Houst: 
February 27, by the divisi: 
er, Brig. Gen. Paul B. } 





recimont 


gular 
edals won in the division 
were presented to the win- 
ist Infantry, commanded 
n L. DeWitt, was 
nent in list of those 
the awards, as this regi- 
ight out of eighteen first 


espe- 


the 


it of eleven places in tests 
vas eligible to compete. In 
veant test it 

six; besides, it had the 


won five first 
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ters company : Headquarters Company, 
Fourth Brigade, commanded by Capt. 
L. S. Spooner, Ist Infantry. 

The best Infantry service company : 
Service Company, 23d Infantry, com 
manded by Capt. E. V. Behan. 

Winner of the machine gun marks- 
manship trophy, 1925: Company M, 
Ist Infantry, commanded by Capt. C 
KE. Fenters. 

The review which followed the pres 
entation of the trophies was received 


Receiving Awards in 2d Division 


Tex. 


The presentation took place at a review on Feb. 27, 


t out of 18 places were taken by the 1st Infantry in the annual presenta- 
inners of the various contests held 


in the 2d Division at Fort Sam 


when the 


entire division was paraded 


company, the best machine 

ny, and the machine gun 
nship the 
organiza- 
the best 
competition, the winners of 
s were as follows: 


champions. In 
which Infantry 
veted, exclusive of 


rifle company: Company I, 
y, commanded by Ist Lieut. 
ger. 

machine gun company: 
M, 1st Infantry, commanded 

E. Fenters. 

regimental headquarters 
Headquarters Company, 9th 
commanded by Ist Lieut. J. 


' Infantry brigade headquar- 


Malone and Mr. 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York City. H. B. 
Fiske, commanding the 
Fourth Brigade, commanded the 
On the left of the command 
ing general, and extending in a single 
line, stood the officers and men of the 
division who had won the high honors 
for which they had just received suit- 
able rewards. 


by General Strong, 


Brig. Gen. 


general of 


troops. 


1) 


Marksmanship 
HERE has been a general response 
to the proposals of the Chief of In- 
fantry for a stimulation of small-bore 
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and short range service rifle ecompeti- at Fort Moultrie, S. C 


tions within organizations. Many new months of January and F; 


¢ 


small-bore ranges readily accessible to the 2d and 3d Battalions 
members of the command have been Infantry was won by Com 
constructed. This was a point urged the close margin of four T 
by General Allen as being important pany I taking second place 
in the stimulation of interest. Hikes to petition, which was inaueu 
distant ranges take so much time that year by Col. Reynolds J. Pp 
the brief periods that might be de- mental commander is to be 
voted to shooting are taken up in going ally just before the openir 
back and forth. There are only few regular target season for t} 
posts where ranges for the .22-caliber of arousing interest in rifl 
eannot be arranged close to barracks. — ship. 

SrH INFANTRY RIFLE COMPETITION {TH INFANTRYMEN INTER! 

SHOOT 

The third annual Northwest 
Tournament will be held at F 
soula, Mont., on May 15 and 16 


der the auspices of the Fort Miss 


The 8th Infantry rifle team from 
Fort Sereven, Georgia, won the rifle 
firing competition from the 8th Infan- 
try team from Fort Moultrie, 8. C., at 


the latter place, Feb. 23. Fort Sereven ‘ 
Rifle Club, composed principa 


members of the 4th Infantry st 
at that garrison. During 


gathered a total of 674 points to 626 
for Fort Moultrie, winning the match 
by 48 points. 


several important matches wil 
The high score on the 200-yard slow 


including the all-around 
ship of the Northwest. 
gained in the important mat: 
guaranteed by the National ] 


sociation. 


fire range was made by First Sergeant 
Willis of Company A, with a score of 
47 out of a possible 50. Staff Sergeant 
Hakala, Haqrs. Co., made the high 
score on the 200-yard rapid fire, with ay , 

‘ This year’s event, which is 
a perfect score, 50. On the 600-yard 
range Staff Sergeant Moran, Hears. 
Co., and Sergeant Zavadsky of Com- 


tinuation of two annual mat 
expected to far surpass any amat 
’ é rifle tournament in the N 
pany I tied for high score with 49 tod 
Last year thirteen teams competed 
each. Sergeant Hakala was the high 
scorer of the meet, with a total of 144 
out of a possible 150. Sergeant Zavad- 


there were over 75 individu 
tants in the free-rifle event 


. _ eivie bodies are all backing 
sky took second place, with a score of 


137. 


A regimental team of ten men was 


to make this the biggest riff 
ment west of Camp Perry. It st 
from an idea born in 1924. | 
selected after this competition, consist- ehants presented beautiful 
ing of the best five competition shots phies. Last year the Missou 
at Fort Screven, and the best five com- ber of Commerce gave tw 
petition shots at Fort Moultrie. The silver, and 48 bronze medal 
purpose of this team is to enter the Capt. W. S. Wood, 4th bh 
corps area matches next summer. executive officer of the tour 

The company rifle competition held Lieut. N. C. Caum is the s 
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{ AUTO-RIFLE SCORI 


Seman Gideon of Company 
ntry, during the target sea- 
with his seore of 646 shat- 
igh mark in the auto-rifle 
n 1924 by Sergeant Frank 
K whose score was 644. 
comes close to being, if it is 


my ’s record seore, 


65TH INFANTRY 

Infantry in Porto Rico has 
| its preparatory training in 
smanship. In the instruction 
eparatory training, an expe- 
ficer showed all officers of the 
by means of lecture demon- 
the proper method of teach- 
particular phase. The regi- 
use of its 
the 


exercises fired daily with the 


making good new 


anges and during pre- 
ber rifles. 
pany H, 65th Infantry, won the 
‘hine Gun Trophy, for the 
erage score among the three 
gun companies of the 65th 
for 1925. The 
companies were: Co. H, 33 
17; Co. M, 313. Col. Tenney 
o commanded the Porto Rico 
ent from 1922 to 1925, donated 


cup on his relinquishment of com- 


average scores 


the regiment. 
® 
Close Order Precision Drill 
| pe 21st 
toned in 


recision drill competition on Féb- 


Brigade, 
Hawaii, held a eclose-or- 


Infantry sta- 


The competition was di- 
) two parts, the first being for 
m organizations armed with 
nd the seeond being for or- 
with the 


Ss armed pistol. 
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Each 
platoon and a squad in each part. 

The 21st 
Col. Ralph MeCoy, won four out of six 


regiment entered company, 


Infantry, commanded by 
events and tied for another first place 


2ist both 


the company and platoon events for 


Company A, Infantry won 


rifle organizations. Company H, 21st 
won the platoon event for pistol o1 


ganizations and a squad from Com 


pany L of the same regiment won the 
rifle squad event Headquarters Com 
panies of the 19th and 21st regiments 


tied for the pistol event 


I 


Maneuvers in Panama 

HE Atlantie 
Scouting Fleet met the Pacifie Bat 
tle Fleet at 
vers in 


| 


Centrol Foree and 
for naval maneu 
The 


Panamanian 


Panama 
February. presence 0 


these vessels in waters 
wes made the occasion of three joint 
Army and Navy exercises, two on the 
Atlantie side of the 


on the Paeifie side. 


Isthmus and one 
The last of 
the 


these 
transfer of all 
Pacifie 


side to repel a simulated attack by the 


exercises involy ed 


available Army troops to the 
combined naval forees 

On February 26 the Navy made a 
the 
methods of a major effort such as bom 


determined attack, simulating all 


bardment of the locks and vital points 
by eapital ships and airplanes, land 
ing sabotage, espionage 


ete. 
Upon the completion of the naval 


operations, 


1 


phase, the Army forces defending the 


beaches were made to represent the 
enemy assumed to have made a succes 
The 33d Infantry and 
battalions of the 42d 
then moved against Miraflores 
defended by the 14th 


Infantry 


ful landing 
two Infantry 
Locks 
$2 


and 


Infantry, 


(less two battalions 
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exercises 


the 11th The 


continued far into the night, and, re- 


Engineers. 


sulted in interesting jungle operations 
under cover of darkness. The exer- 
cises were highly instructive. 
® 
Soldiers at School 

ANY enlisted men of the Infan- 

try are taking advantage of op- 
portunities for improving their educa- 
tion, especially where the garrison is 
close to a city with good facilities. As 
an example of what is being done, a 
check made in the 30th Infantry at 
San Francisco revealed the fact that 
forty enlisted men are enrolled in Gali- 
leo high school alone, while other in- 
stitutions, such as the University of 
California extension classes and semi- 
private school likewise have many of 
the soldiers as students. At a number 
of posts special classes are being con- 
dueted for aspirants for commission in 
the Regular Army and for entrance to 
West Point. Soldiers below certain 
standards in edueation are required to 
attend post schools. 

By advertising these facts in the 
home town papers of the men attend- 
ing schools the Army ean get much 
favorable publicity. Many regiments 
are using their publicity officers to 
great advantage at present and the 
Army and the Infantry is getting into 
print, especially in the small town pa- 
pers. Much more of this could be done 
to the especial advantage of the regi- 
ments. 


@® 
Basketball 


AT FORT DOUGLAS 
HE curtain was rung down dramat- 
ically on the Fort Douglas, Utah, 
basketball season on February 27, 
when Companies M and L of the 38th 


Infantry clashed upon t! 
nasium court before a pa 


decide the championship 


ent season. Company M 
winners in prior seasons, 
favorite to repeat as post 
but the machine gunners 
in the hardest-fought and 
ing game ever witnessed at 
The half ended at nin 
third quarter L forged aly 
period ended, that compa: 
seven points, 19 to 12. 1 
gunners’ fast five then st 
lant rally, led by Capt. Ri 
ler, company commander 
minutes to go. These fi! 
were full of thrilling pla) 
the big crowd on its feet 
rooting but the L Company s: 
off the champions’ final dri 
seore ended, L, 21; M, 18 
Ernest E. Tabscott’s erac! 
awarded the basketball 
champions of the season. 


las. 


CHAMPIONS AT FORT M( 
The basketball champi 
Fort Moultrie, S. C., th 
headquarters and the 2d ar 
talions of the 8th Infantry 
the second successive year t 
from Company I. The co 
the first eight games hand 
making it impossible fo 
team to overtake it in thx 
the first eight games it 
points to their opponents’ 


TEAM TRAVELS TO HA 
The basketball team of t 
fantry traveled to Hawai 
Franciseo for a series of ¢ 
the champions of the H 
partment early in March. 
the contests are not know! 
of this writing. 
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rs IN 2D DIVISION 


thall league of the 2d Di- 
up a successful season 

th the 2d Engineers the 

ne game over the 23d In- 
.e 15th F. A., whose teams 

r second place. The 9th, 

20th Infantry regimental 


ed in that order in the 


Athletic Contests 
ON ORGANIZATION DAY 

k and field meet held in 

Stadium was the 

eature of the annual organi- 
of the 29th Infantry on 
Interest was especially keen 

et was held on an inter-bat- 


Doug \ out- 


sis with the special units 
the third contestant. Here- 
these meets and in other con- 
2d Battalion has usually won 
rs, but this time they were due 
The 1st Battalion won a 
61 points; the 2d Battalion, 49, 
special units, 19. 
) regimental records were broken 
meet. MeCullough of Company 
the sack race in 11 4-5 seconds; 
of 2d Bn. Hars., won the 
run in 2:22 4-5. Company B 
ost points with 30 3-4, with 
F second with 19 1-2. 
et was managed with special 
erything went off without de- 
time, a feature in a field 
does much to make it a sue- 
ecially was this a commen- 
ire as far as the enlisted 
vas concerned for there was 
their return from the field 
holiday dinner as another 
the celebration of the regi- 
tal day. 
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BATTALION 


15th Tank 


TRACK MEET 


The Battalion at Fort 


Benning held a successful track and 
field meet at Doughboy Stadium on 
Mareh 4 in which competition was 


keen between the various companies. 
Headquarters Company carried off the 
honors of the day with 52 points; Com- 
pany B was second with 38 
The individual stars of the meet were 
Sweeney, all-around star at Fort Ben- 


points. 


ning, and Meehan who won 28 points 
First Sergeant Bertel- 
man won the shot-put by heaving the 
weight 42 feet, though he has a record 
of 49 feet made a few years ago after 
This battalion 
is always prominent in athleties at the 


between them. 


training for the event. 


Infantry School, and many of its men 
have been members of Fort Benning’s 
major athletic teams. 
POLO IN 10TH INFANTRY 

The polo team of the 10th Infantry 
garnered laurels in indoor polo dur- 
ing February that the 
proud of and which has brought the 
team into prominence. The 54th Cav- 
alry Brigade’s team (Ohio National 


regiment is 


Guard) was met and defeated by the 
seore of 14% to 9, while a week later 
the West Point officers’ team was de- 
feated 13% to 9. The indoor team of 
the 10th Infantry is composed of: 
Captains M. E. Halloran and R. O. 
Baldwin and Lieut. J. J. Yeats. 


MONTHLY FIELD MEETS 
The 4th Infantry, less two battalions, 
stationed at Fort Wright, 


Wash., holds a field meet every month, 


George 


under the provisions of its training 
program. Company G has won the last 
two meets. 

The 4th Infantry was presented by 
Maj. Carroll B. Hodges, a former offi- 
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cer of the 4th Infantry, with a beauti- the Sesqui-Centennial Exp 
ful silver spear-head, bearing the shield _ is to be held at Philadelp! 
of the coat-of-arms of the regiment. It was planned at first t] 
This spear-head was placed on the staff regiment would be permitt. 
of the regimental colors during an es- but later advices indicate | 
cort to the colors on February 26. ular troops will be limited 
STAGE ATHLETIC CIRCUS talion of Infantry, a batt 
As one of the big features of the Autieey ne P opera 
3d Battalion will no dou 
nated from the 12th fT) 
Col. Joseph W. Beacham 


mental commander, as eo 


carnival program held in San Juan, 
Porto Rieo, in February, an athletic 
circus given by the 65th Infantry 


afforded much entertainment for more 
all troops. 


The 3d Battalion of 0 
stationed at Fort Washington. M 
der command of Maj. W. H. § 
is the Infantry unit that 


than five thousand people who attend- 
ed. Special commendation for the part 
taken by the 65th Infantry was given to 
Col. G. H. Estes, commanding officer, 
by the mayor of San Juan, and other 
prominent citizens. An_ especially Washington on all special o 
thrilling spectacle was a realistic at- parades and ceremonies. It 
tack on a block house made by Com- cipient of high compliments o1 
pany F. Special amusement was af- appearance in the National ( 
forded by the mule polo match, as well 


I 
as by the various specialty races. 


BIG LEAGUE BASEBALL AT BENNING Routing Instructions for Fort 
Benning 


The annual big league baseball game 
sponsored by the Infantry School Ath- RANSPORTATION 1 
letie Association will ‘take place at officers will hereafter lb 
Gowdy Field on April 14, and will be Fort Benning, Ga., showing 
a big event of the year in athletics. tral of Georgia Railway 
The Washington Senators of the rier, but instructing the pe! 
American League will play the Colum- if upon arrival at Columbus, G 
bus, (O.) Ameriean Association team, suitable train connections 
the latter being the team managed by able to the Fort, then they 
‘*Hank’’ Gowdy for whom Gowdy to the office of the Howard 
Field was named. Bus Co.. Broad and Tent! 
Columbus, Ga., and exe! 
Infantry Representatives at unused portion of their rai 
Philadelphia Exposition reading ‘‘Columbus, Ga., to | 
HE 12th Infantry has been desig. "ing, Ga.,’’ for bus trans 


nated to represent the Infantry at the Fort. 
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Greetings to the New York Guard 


ollowing is quoted from a 
ssage of greetings by Maj. 
William N. Haskell, new- 
ted commander of the New 
mal Guard: 

rst words to you let me ex- 
happiness to be one of you, 
n our organization and my 
to each member of it, not 
ly but personally. The 
our State leads the citizen 
of the eountry and of the 
No better example of true serv- 
patriotism graces our land 
t exhibited by the officers and 
» give freely and uncomplain- 
their time for this military 
hur time is limited and our 
re exacting. More and more is 
us each year. Each year 
woked upon as a greater mili- 
et to the State and nation. We 
York are in truth first line 
n war and in peace we have 

ir right to that distinetion. 

T 

132d Infantry’s Golden Jubilee 
Hs HE 132d Infantry, Illinois Na- 
tional Guard, commanded by 
Col. Fred E. Rand, celebrated 
‘tieth anniversary in Chieago on 
with a program that cov- 
iours’ of activities. A big 
participated in by the regi- 
| many patriotic societies and 
nizations, marehed from the 
the site of a handsome mon- 
cated to the members of the 
vho were killed in the World 


monument was unveiled 





| —$—$—$— Cy 


under the direction of Brig. Gen. John 
J. Garrity, former commander of the 
regiment and now commanding the 
65th Brigade, 33d Division. The ad- 
dress of dedication was delivered by 
Brig. Gen. Abel Davis, who command 
ed the regiment overseas, and is now 
commander of the 66th Brigade. 


Following these ceremonies a special 
banquet was held in one of Chicago’s 
leading hotels. The evening’s pro- 
gram was held in the armory. It con- 
sisted of presentation of medals and 
cups, demonstrations of military events 
and other entertainment. The floor of 
the armory was cleared at 10.30 p. m., 
and dancing was enjoyed by the large 
erowd present until midnight. 

As a fitting souvenir of the regiment 
there was prepared a booklet, hand- 
somely assembled, containing the his- 
tory of the regiment, photographs of 
leading officers and other illustrations 


Texas National Guard 


LL State adjutants general are 

busy at present making the 

preliminary plans for the sum 
mer training camps. The National 
Guard of Texas will hold its annual 
encampment at its new camp site at 
Palacios, Texas, from July 9 to 23, at 
which a large proportion of its 8,000 
officers and men will be in attendance. 
The Division commander, Maj. Gen. 
John A. Hulen, held a conference at 
Houston recently at which were ar 
ranged many of the details of the com 
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the 
ing camp. Palacios is well-known as 
a summer resort in Texas. 

The former chief of the 36th Di- 
vision (Texas National Guard), Col. 
Preston A. Weathered, has been re- 
lieved from active duty and he has 
been succeeded by Lieut. Col. Clark C. 
Wren, J. A. G. Dept., as acting chief 
of staff. 

® 
An Attendance Record 
OR eight consecutive years a 
100 percent attendance at an- 
f nual inspections! This_re- 
markable record was made by Company 
D, 10th Infantry, New York National 
Guard at Albany. At the last inspection 
in January three officers and 86 enlist- 
ed men were present, as well as four 
candidates who were awaiting vacan- 
cies to join the company. Capt. Wil- 
liam J. Mangine, the company com- 
mander, who has been in command 
since ‘‘record attendance’’ was initi- 
ated as a slogan in his organization in 
1919, has established the element of 
personal touch with all his men to such 
a high degree that he has no difficulty in 
keeping live-wire men in his organiza- 
tion. Recruiting for the company is 
solved by this energetic officer as his 
results indicate. It is usual to have 
men on the waiting list to join his com- 
pany, and these applicants drill with 
the organization and are ready to step 
in when others fall out. 


® 
Annual Inspections 


1E annual inspections of Na- 
tional Guard units have been 
at under way for the past several 
months. Reports indicate that the 
Regular Army officers detailed on this 
duty are finding the Guard units gen- 
erally in fine shape. 


National 


Guard 


In the matter of personn: 
that many units have little 
keeping their commands up + 
with high type of reeruits 
number of C. M. T. C. si 
continuing their military t 
the National Guard, while s 
is made in some States to en: 
enlisted men of the Regular 
New York for example, ad 
former Regular Army me: 
lished from time to time. 
listment of men with previou 
experience, the training 
more rapidly. 


® 
Travels 80 Miles to Drill 


T is the proud boast 
pany M, 182d Infant: 
Division, 
Guard, stationed at Corvalis 
of its members, Pvt. Hubert Lewis 
Salem, each Wednesday night makes 
an eighty-mile trip in order to dri 
with his organization. Recently, Pr 
vate Lewis missed the last stag 
the return trip. Nothing daunted, hi 
just stepped out and hiked th: 
miles back to his home in Salem! 
® 


\ 


Don’t Forget The Young Trained 
Man 


By 1st Lieut. C. L. Knoderer, Inf 
Pa. N. G. 
HE great leaders of 
tary organizations 0! 
and of the present did not 
spring up over night but were the 
product of military training, militar) 
enthusiasm, and military functioning 
Who will be the militar) 
the future? Surely there 
reversal of facts. The com 
ness man of today will not 
row’s military leader. 1! 


Oregon 
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National 


Guard 





The man 
training in one of our vari- 


usiast will be. 


nd eamps of military na- 
wide the substance for the 
whieh will result in some 
ry leaders. 
who attends our schools of 
order does so to obtain an 
long some definite line, as 
He has that profession 
He takes 
as he likes 
T. C. work as given in his 


; his life’s work. 

litary course 

At the end of his course he is 

Reserve He 

vant to go into the Regular 

He trained himself for the en- 

sneering profession so he drops the 

tary aspect of his school days and 

Result, the loss of 
probable military leader. 

Here is where our National Guard 

of great value. It is contin- 

of personnel and the 

e education of the personnel 

units will be. Your 

young man will weleome the one drill 

, week and delight in the two-week 

period of the summer. He 

leased with the organization 

issue if it is made attractive. 

continue his interest in mili- 

affairs and will spur on 


commission. 


rgets his training. 


I eed 


r its 


your 
der officers and men, provided he is 
treated fairly and squarely. 

Commercial organizations visit our 
‘ivil schools in the spring of the year 
and select for their business, men in- 
terested in it and best qualified for it. 
Why ean not the National Guard do 
this also? Obtain the names of grad- 
will be located in the vicin- 
ty of a National Guard unit. Inter- 
view them and see who has the mili- 
lary enthusiasm and then give him the 
to funetion. Offer him a com- 


a} 


uates wl 


chance 
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mission if there is a vacaney or offer 
him the next vaeaney, and the chances 
are you will be surprised and gratified 
with the results. 

It is heartily recommended that 
every National Guard commander give 
serious thought to the points here pre- 
sented and that he give the sugges- 
tions a trial to see if he is not repaid 
for giving the military enthusiast, who 
has the training, the chance to fune- 
tion. 

® 


Alabama National Guard 
CHEDULES for the four-day 
schools to be held for the Ala- 
bama National Guard were ar- 
ranged at a meeting of the instrue- 
tors of the State, together with the 
senior officers of each branch of the 
service and their plans and training 
officers, at Montgomery on March 2. 
The school for the Infantry will be 
held May 9-13 at Gadsen; for the Cav- 
alry, May 16-20 at Andalusia, and for 
the Field Artillery May 23-27 at Troy. 
The meeting of these officers added 
to the harmony of action that already 
exists in the Guard of Alabama. A 
brilliant banquet was given in honor of 
the visiting offivers by the Montgomery 
officers on the evening of March 2, at 
which the Governor of Alabama and 
several members of staff 
guests of honor. The Governor, a vet- 
eran of the Spanish-American War and 
for a long time adjutant general of the 
State, made a very entertaining and 

worthwhile talk on this occasion. 


® 
7\st Infantry Reviewed 


his were 


HE 7lst Infantry was honored 

by a review by the Governor 

me of Connecticut, John H. Trum- 
bull, at its armory at Park Avenue and 
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54th Street, New York City, on Mareh 
the 


in attendance was entertained 


1. Following the review large 
crowd 
with other military events and exhi- 
bitions, after which the spacious floor 
of the armory was cleared and dancing 
was in order. 

The 71st Infantry has one of the 
In the 


heart of the metropolis, this imposing 


finest armories in the country. 


structure is fitted in every detail to 
meet the needs of this splendid regi- 
Its drill room contains 40,000 
square feet of floor space and is bril- 


ment. 


liantly lighted by the most successful 
system of light diffusion. 

The final of the 
just before departing for the Spanish 
War, will never be forgotten. The de- 
parture and return of the regiment 
from the Mexican Border service and 
the departure and return the 
World War are other notable military 
incidents with the 
to remembered for their 
historie and impressive value. 


review regiment, 


from 
in connection 
armory, be 

Recently the armory was used by the 
Associated Glee Cluhs of the Metro- 
politan District for their annual mu- 
sical festival. The huge stage for the 
chorus extended from the drill room 
floor to the top of the first gallery. 
When the curtain parted, displaying a 
chorus of 1,200 men, the picture was a 
most impressive one, 

The men of the 71st are indeed proud 
of their military home, where they re- 
ceive not benefits 


only the derived 


from military training and discipline, 


but social and athletic opportunities 
bound to be of great value to them in 
their later years. 

The regiment has recently adopted 
a new full-dress uniform, paid for by 
the individuals of the regiment. On 
March 25 a large regimental benefit 


National 


Guar 


performance and dance 
order to raise a fund to 
listed th 
required. 


men pay for 
A move is on foot to « 
War memorial in the arn 
ing the names of about & 
were killed in action, died 
died from disease or aceci 


were wounded. 


Oregon National Guardsmen 
Contribute to Regular Services 


CCORDING to a 
cently appearing ii 
Guardsman th 

Guard of that State has eo 
commendable quota of en 

the Regular Army and thy 

ices since January 1, 1925 
lowing have entered the Reg 
ice from one company of | 

fantry: The second lieut 
became office: 
the 
one enlisted man entered 


company an 


grade in Regular est 


as a eadet; seven enlisted me) 


into the Regular Army for { 
four entered the Marine | 
went into the Navy, and 
Coast Guard Service. T! 
alone, within the space ot 
contributed a total of twent 
to the Regular forces. 
(1) 
The 40th Division 
OUR new Infantry 
are being raised in ‘ 
f under instructions 
War Department. Thes 
tions have been needed fo! 
but the temporar) 
uanece of Federal 
units beeause of limitatior 


past, 


recognit 


priations for pay by 


} 


West 


p 
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previously prevented this 


th 


Wit exception of two small 
°4th Infantry will now be 
organized, and the 79th 


the 40th Division will be 


complete. The 40th Di- 
th a few exceptions, a Cali- 
National Guard Division. 
® 


Adjutant Generals’ Association 


G. GEN. FRANK D. 
08 \RY, the Adjutant Gen- 


of Pennsylvania, at the re- 





» of the Adjutant Generals’ 
of the United States was 

sident of the association for 
consecutive year. General 
nown as one of the most pro- 
the 
ed States, and also represents the 
rgest National Guard force in 


States. 


djutants general in 


His reelection as 
s a tribute to his executive 


Gene Beary was born in Pennsyl- 
Feb. 18, 1869, and first entered 
National Guard as a private in the 


in 1888, and served in 

grades up to and including 

major. During the war 

S he served in the 4th Penn- 

olunteer Infantry as a bat- 

eant-major, and second lieu- 

lle was one of the officers de- 

in acting commissary and 

subsistenee to the 4th Regi- 

t and other attached troops during 
orto Rieo eampaign. 

Beary was also in the Fed- 

service aS a major 4th Infantry 

1916 and 1917. In addition to this 

vice General Beary was one of the 

ers detailed by Governor 

er of Pennsylvania to or- 

ize te State poliee. After organiz- 
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ing, equipping, and starting the train 
ing of Troop B of that foree and pre- 
paring for them their stables and bar- 
racks at Wyoming, Pa., he again re- 
turned to the National 
Guard. 


his work in 


In 1911 he was appointed deputy 
adjutant general and held that posi- 
tion under Adjt. Gen. Thomas J. Stu- 
art until Oct. 4, 1917, when after the 
death of General Stuart, Gov. Martin 
Brumbaugh appointed him adjutant 
general, which position he occupies to 
this date. 

D 
Col. E. J. Williams Relieved 


OL. E. J. WILLIAMS, Infan- 
try, on duty in the Militia Bu- 
reau, will be relieved on April 

24 after completing four years as the 

executive officer of the office. 

Colonel Williams served under Maj. 
Gen. George C. Rickards, the first Na- 
tional Guard officer to serve as Chief 
of the Militia Bureau and is now serv- 
ing under Maj. Gen. Creed C. Ham- 
Both of the laud the 
services of Colonel Williams and he has 
endeared himself to the entire National 
Guard by his untiring services. 

Col. John W. Gulick, C. A. C., the 
incoming executive, was born in North 


mond. chiefs 


Carolina and entered the Army during 
the Spanish-American War. He is the 
holder of the D. S. M., is on the initial 
G. 8S. C. eligible list, and a graduate 
of the Artillery School and the Army 
War College 

Colonel Gulick served in the First 
North Carolina Infantry during the 
Spanish-American War and served on 
the General Staff during the studies of 
the National Defense Act 
foree and, therefore, is coming to this 
new duty well qualified. 


as now in 
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135th Infantry, Minn. N. G. and pistol, the 3d Infar 
; ‘ ; ; off first place in each e 
ITH the object in view of ereat- in 04 
: é ; . : rhese contests have pri 
ing interest in rifle and pistol 
firing Col. T. J. Rogers, the in- 
structor with the 135th Infantry, Min- 
nesota National Guard, arranged for 


interest, and the excelle; 
have had of bringing th 
gether and before the pul 


. regimental commander of + 
the second annual company team in- , ; , 
E a ‘ lantry 1s now arranging 

door rifle and pistol competition which 
: : wide team contest open t: 

was held at the armory in Minneapolis ' 
: fi* ae the services, colleges. mn 
last week, with teams from Stillwater, 


Jackson, Austin, Aitkin, Hutchinson, 
Owatonna and Minneapolis (four) 
competing. At the range of 50 feet, 


civilian organizations. A 
of young ladies, all exp: 
made application to ent 
coe several National Rifk 
firing was done with 10 shots standing, ; ' 
, on teams which Colonel Rog 
5 kneeling, 5 sitting, 10 prone, and 10 


apeae ; eg eee in cities where units of 
rapid fire for the rifle; while for the 


- oe Bae are located. 
pistol the range was 75 feet. “ 

The 135th Infantry 
Field Artillery, National ( 


a joint review and parad 


Company G, of Hutchinson, won first 
place; Service Company of Minneapo- 


lis, second place; and Company C, 
: : : spectators at the armor 
Minneapolis, third place, in the rifle _,. . . 
; sar lis on February 17. M: 

shoot. Howitzer Company, Stillwater, a ae 
: : a Leach (Brigadier Gene 

won first place in the pistol shoot; ; 
/ ; Guard) received the revit 

Company H, Austin, second ; and Serv- Py! , 
Ain , ; ' exhibition drill by one « 
ice Company, Minneapolis, third. ' 
, companies, a gymkhana 


which both National G 


civilians participated. 


Individual high for National Guard 
rifle was won by Private Pendergast, 
Aitkin, with 265 out of a possible 300, 


The regiment will go 
with Sergeant Hanson, Company G, 


: ae 3 Lake City, Minnesota, on J 
Hutchinson, second. Individual high a 
: : : ' at this early date all co 
for pistol was won by Corporal Glach- 
am, Stillwater, and second by Private 
Schwartz, Stillwater. 

After the National Guard team 


shoot, a contest was staged between a 


cleared their records of 
diers and have reached t! 
strength allowed by regu 
this accomplishment the fi 
not be hampered as heret: 
regimental team from the 3d U.S. In- training of a large pereé 
fantry and one from the 135th Infan- epyits who have joined 

try, the former winning by a score of tions just prior to going t 
1,305, as against 1,257 by the National 

Guard team. The 3d Infantry team : i 
also won the pistol competition by a The Human Factor 
score of 833 as against 751 for the HAT kind of men : 
135th Infantry. and I and the rest 


I 


Following the team shoots there [Rae posing the mem) 
were individual contests for both rifle cial military units organ! 
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to take up arms for the 
Nation should the dan- 


Humans! 


ul 
Human be- 
th the same stake in the 
each with the same ideals, 
ted by the same human im- 
h, with complete abnega- 
¢ time in pursuit of a mil- 
lve that we may better per- 
duties which our demoeratie 
requires. From the adju- 
| of the State, the 


ments, to the newest soldier 


colonels 


s there breathes that splen- 
manhood, ealled by Na- 
sprit de corps,’’ a human at- 
sentiallyea soldierly quality, 
It 


t which caused the early sue- 


ich no army could exist. 


Confederate Army, and 


lly erowned with suecess the 


the Union. Call it by any 


vish, it is the human factor. 


er undertaking or enter- 
tudy or regard for the human 
important than in the vol- 
tary service. It is essential 
mmanding officer give heed 
iman factor involved in the 
n of his companies ; when he 
ps there will be more officers 
rs entitled to wear ten-year 
lals. It is even more impor- 
company commanders study 
se of military service—they are 
on to mould character and to 
kindly influence of leader- 
visdom which is essentially a 
Let them realize 


men unwittingly, 


racteristie. 
ver per- 
rone to follow the man who 
with the dignity and au- 
he uniform of a captain of 


be of utmost importance 
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that battalion commanders give atten 
tive study to the human factor in 
volved their Many 


things can be done by the battalion 


in commands. 
commander to bring about greater serv 
ice for the common cause among the 
three hundred other human beings in 
his battalion, remembering that each of 
al) 


possessed of the same rights and priv 


the three hundred other men are 


ileges of citizenship, all have about the 
same ideals and the same patriotic mo 
tives, all have the same stake in the 
community, each mindful of the full 
He cer 
tainly cannot be unmindful of the hu 


responsibilities of citizenship 


man factor involved when he prepares 
his orders. Perhaps the most impor 
tant duty of the battalion commander 
could be—it to 


that each officer and soldier under his 


is not done now see 
command is properly assigned and is 
given the work to do which will cause 
the greatest efficiency and eventually 
the best service to the State. 

of the National Guard 


has absented himself for a period of 


If a soldier 


time from drills without proper excuse 

human beings sometimes forget their 
responsibilities—it is a human thing to 
swear out a warrant for the arrest of 
this forgetful citizen, and attempt to 
enforce upon a forgetful youth the se- 
The law 


provides for this, and as a last resort 


riousness of his obligations. 


recourse should be had to the law to in- 
sure the proper respect for and dignity 
to the State. However, a study of the 
factor the 
higher commander to interview the of- 


human would prompt 


fender in an attempt to impress upon 
him the importance of his obligations, 
and if he is not temperamentally fitted 
to be a soldier of a rifle company, and 
are not, that he is 


many properly 
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placed in a headquarters or service 
company, or given such assignment, 
where that assignment is possible, that 
will retain the interest of the offender, 
and increase his loyalty and worth to 
the State. 

To our soldiers the National Guard 
offers a field of idealistic interest 
wherein as privates, then corporals, 
then sergeants, they may appreciate the 
importance of the human factor in all 
things, and from the opportunities of- 
fered them to exercise command over 
details and smaller units, they may dis- 
cover the great secret of the ability to 
handle men. 

It matters not where men are en- 
gaged—building power lines in the 
high Sierras, operating trains or trol- 
leys through rains and snows, engaged 
in monotonous work in furnaces amid 
din of machinery forever roaring, or 
troops marching thirty-five miles in one 
day to strike a blow at an enemy, man 
moves on, forever impelled by his likes 
and dislikes, his ideals, his pride of 
family and pride of race. The human 
factor—study it! 

—California Guardsman. 
® 
Both Feet on the Ground 


HE following memorandum, issued 

by a regimental commander during 
the battle of the Argonne, on the 
morning after the October 14, 1918, 
offensive, and dug out of the archives, 
is valuable as an impression gained on 
the spot where the actual business of 
war was transpiring: 

**As it was in the beginning, is now 
and ever shall be, world without end, 
ete., ete., the Infantry decides the bat- 
tle.’’? Colonel Dutenberry’s remark 
after coming back from the front lines 
this morning (Oct. 15) is indicative of 
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the comprehension most ot 
of this game. Each fellow 
saturated with the peculiar 
of his branch that few ha 
ception of realities. Col: 
berry says: ‘‘I take my hat 
doughboys after what I saw 
and today.’’—Of course, hi 
That canny old Greek, | 
das the Blameless, knew w 
doing when he uttered th 
something like it: ‘‘Train 1 
who keep both feet on the o 
to do teamwork with celerit 
‘sharp-pointed’ weapon wit 
and you will win battles 
hold what you get, ete., ete 
lanx was the stern, sober 
wild horsemen, elephantin: 
and the lumbering,,scyth« 
riot. Phil and Alex & 
promptly and thoroughl) 
soundness of Epam’s the 
was and will be; the arn 
good Infantry will take a 
The best artillery can’t di 
tle, though it ean aid the | 
do so. The better the 
easier it is for the Int 
ean’t shoot the resolute a1 
ful out of a strong position 
to go and poke them out wit 
sharp steel. You may mak: 
deeper, but they will stil! 
blocking your way. Ev 
planes, tanks, guns big and 


auxiliary to the foot soldier's 1 


the sooner all concerned wu 
the sooner and more cert 
our success. It makes on 
hear the aviators, the artill: 
engineers brag about their s 
tainments and virtues—stu 
They separately or collect 
accomplish nothing. Yet, s 
been futile to tell them what 
purpose in war is, so thick 
of professional conceit. T 
of Hannibal, Caesar an 
mean nothing. 

This man with the sp 
bayonet was and is the f: 
for real and sustained mi! 
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Reserve | raining the C. M. T. C. 

number of training camps 
officers 
given an opportunity to 


summer Reserve 
the training of the students 
Military Training 
esides giving the needed as- 

the Regular Army’s corps 
ors they reeeived practice in 


t1zens 


training that they will be 
give in the case of emer- 
instanees the offi- 
entire Reserve regiment 
on ©. M. T. C. work for a 
The 301st Infantry at Camp 
Mass., for example, arriving a 

| of the C. M. T. 

ed to become thoroughly familiar 


several 


camp, was 


training program as well as to 
er instruction, and then in 
nd week helped in giving a 
mpetus to the training of the 
indergoing instruction. Offi- 
he 13th Infantry, with whom 
t trained, as well as other offi- 
) observed the work, indicated 
experiment was a success as 
regiment was concerned, 
regimental commander, Col. 
Fitzgerald, received several 
letters of commendation on 

his command. 

® 

Program for Active Duty 


ie various Regular Infantry 
viments to which are as- 
vned Reserve officers at odd 
tours of 15-days’ aetive duty, 

outlined for the Reservists 


the 


instruction vary considerably depend- 
ing upon the previous experience of 
The 


course of training given one Reserve 


the officer, the time of year, ete. 


officer who reported on February 1 for 
duty with the 35th Infantry at Scho- 
field Barracks, T. H., consisted of 
varied duties selected in order to pre- 
pare In- 


war, as 


him for assignment to any 


fantry company in case of 


follows: 
Ist Day 
recruits. 


Officer put in 
Uniforms 


charge of 
measured ; 

talks to 
recruits; drawing of equipment, less 
rifles. 

2d Day—Clothing issued to recruits; 
rifles issued; hair cut; instruction in 
personal hygiene, sanitation and care 


are 


physical examination made; 


of equipment. 

3d Day—Reecruits commence their 
drill. 

The second assignment of the officer 
was to a company that was stressing 
combat principles. Third assignment 
was to a machine gun company where 
instruction was given in functioning, 
firing and tactics of weapon. He was 
next assigned to a rifle company just 
starting preliminary marksmanship. 
This was followed by a course with 
the headquarters the 
37-mm. gun, the mortar and communi 
sations. 


company in 


In addition to these assign- 
ments to the various companies the offi- 
cer attended the junior officers’ school 
in tacties, and also a school for com- 
pany clerks in administration. 

In this connection a Reserve officer 
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was attached to the 7th Infantry at which together with th 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash., in Febru- decorations in the armory 
ary, and he wrote Col. F. J. Morrow _ liant display. 

that the two weeks’ training he had The local commanders 
was the most instructive and helpful 8S. L. Lowry, 116th F. A. « 
that he has received as a Reserve offi- Collins, 124th Inf.: Lieut. « 
cer. He recommended, however, that (. Gilbreath. 328th Inf 


‘fa Reserve officer would profit more Col. Homer W. Hesterly, 


by being assigned as one of a group president of the Tampa C] 
of ten or twelve to a Regular organi- R. O. A. 

zation for training, than to be the only I 

one assigned to a regiment.”’ 


. Encourage Unit Training 


mine =“ S was the ease in 192 

A Brilliant Military Ball ete 
portance of training 
HE Okmulgee (Okla.) Chapter 


the Reserve Officers’ Asso 


serve officer as a 
own unit will be the pri: 
tive in the 97th Divisior 


New Hampshire and Vermont 


ciation held its annual military 
ball in that city on February 13. It 
was a gala event that was attended by training has shown that by this m 
local Reserve and National Guard of- the esprit of each tenleeent 
ficers as well as by many out-of-town 
people. Governor and Mrs. Martin E. 
Trapp, Maj. Gen. and Mrs. B. H. 
Markham and Brig. Gen. and Mrs. W. 


S. Key were among the distinguished 


created and retained. Th 
attends camp with the orga 
which he is assigned becomes 
ally aequainted with his con 
officer and with the officers \ 
guests. he would be associated in time « 
gency. Nothing to take the 
this means of development 


Military Ball at Tampa 

HE fourth annual military ball 
given by the Tampa chapter 
of the Reserve Officers’ Asso- 


been devised as a satisfactor 
proposition. It will, therefor 
policy, in this division, to « 


: officers more than ever to | 
ciation was held at the armory of the 


116th Field Artillery, Florida Na- 
tional Guard, on February 22. More 


active duty with their unit a 
courage attachment to units ot 
their own. 
than 500 persons were in attendance 
at this most suecessful occasion. The 

guest of honor was Maj. Gen. Johnson __The Motives of the Reserves 
Hagood, commander of the Fourth E of the Reserve force ar 
Corps Area, who, together with the sentially civilians w! 
commanding officers of the various of a deep interest 

local military units and their wives, lem of national defense, ha‘ 
received the guests. Nearly every Na- son of our acceptance of Ki 

tional Guard and Reserve Officer in missions, agreed to devote 

Tampa and many from neighboring lot, of our own time to the 

cities were in attendance in uniform, our country—without p 





Reserve 
whatever, other 
that 
it we are ‘‘earrying on’’ in 
should a 


confront 


any sort 


satisfaction comes of 
national emer- 
did in 


ition shall not be entirely 


us as it 


ulterior 
en we as individual Reserve 


vone accuse us of 
as an organization of ¢ivi- 
rs. ask of Congress funds 
enable the War Depart- 
rry on its part of the pro- 


thus assist ws in carrying 


the requests made of the pres 
ss for inereases in the bud 

e was made with any other 
than the building up of 

zed Reserve and the inereas- 

ts efficiency to the point where 
e call comes—should it ever 
the Organized Reserve project 
a position to show that its 
What 


tion can go before Congress as 


e was justified. other 
citizens unhampered by the 
int of personal gain and ask 

ngress inerease allowances for 
of the United States? 

nt nothing for ourselves, but 
nd that adequate funds be 
the Regular Army in order 
may properly train and equip 

i in turn be fitted to train us. 

We must have sufficient mileage 

the Regular officers on duty with 

Reserves to enable them to make 
t visits to all parts of their dis- 

Congress expects the Reserve 
flourish. 

also have sufficient funds 

re of the allowances of the 

en on duty with the Reserves 

these men the offices of the 


En . 
Reserves in the various lo- 


Officers’ 
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calities as now established eould not 


funetion. 

We must also have some measure of 
training annually, for in spite of th 
most excellent corr Spo! dence courses 
which are provided for the officer who 
devote sufficient of his 


ean time to 


them—personal instruction in the field 


in putting into practice the lessons 


learned from correspondence 


Courses 
is an absolute necessity if we are to 


avoid having an immense group of 


learned’’ officers who, when 


they do get into the field, find that they 


** book 


are not capable of applying the prin 
ciples they have so faithfully studied 

These are a few of the objectives to 
wards which the Reserve Officers’ As 
strive Vaj | WW 
Diego 


must 


Re S., on Thi 


sociation 
Roshe, Inf. 
Reservist. 

Epitor’s NoteE—The Senate has 
in the Army appropriation bill a numbe1 
of items which will aid materially in ca! 
rying out the necessary features of the 
Reserve project as outlined in the above 
article. The appropriation bill has gone 
to the conferees of the Senate and Houss 
for action before reappearing for anothe 
vote in both Houses. 


san 


placed 


Officers Under Chief of Infantry 
HE Chief of 


dressed letters to Reserve offi 


Infantry has ad 
cers under his jurisdiction eall 
ing attention to an erroneous impres 
sion that has been expressed that this 
is an inactive assignment. This is fa! 
from being the case, as officers under 
his assignment jurisdiction will be 
among the first to be called in ease of 
an emergency, and therefore should 
keep themselves prepared to perform 
the duties of their grade. 
Officers of this group were selected 
thei 


for this assignment because of 


special qualifications. However, these 
qualifications are very liable to lapse 


with time, unless the officers concerned 
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are willing to take correspondence Guard Reserve will not 
courses, attend lectures or classes for year appointment in the ( 
Reserve officers, and avail themselves serve Corps existing at 
of all the active or inactive duty train- transfer. Such appointm: 
ing possible. allowed to continue in eff; 
He calls attention to the fact that end of the five-year period 
unit training, active or inactive, for officer is sooner separated 
officers under the assignment jurisdic- tional Guard Reserve. j; 
tion of the Chief of Infantry, is out the matter of adjusting 
of the question, due to the fact that Corps status will be take: 
the officers are seattered throughout — sideration. 
the United States. This, however, The 99th Division Bulk 
should not prevent officers from affiliat- plaining why a number of 
ing themselves with local Reserve units. tional Guard officers had rx 
for conferences, lectures, meetings, ete., relieved from the 99th Diy 
which, in addition to the ecorrespon- ‘‘Members of the Officers 
dence courses, will keep them in touch Corps who are members 
with their duties as officers. tional Guard Reserve or 
® the National Guard unassic: 
National Guardsmen in the not eligible for assignment 
ao df od the Regular Army or the 0 
NATIONAL GUARD officer is ‘eserves or for any active dut 
given a commission of the same Officers’ Reserve Corps st 
grade and branch in the Or- 
ganized Reserves to facilitate calling 
him into the Federal service; but this 
does not change his assignment to the 


will now be relieved from ; 
ment they may have to a 

Regular Army or the Org 
serves.’ 

National Guard; nor permit his as- 
signment to any other component. 


On Conducting Reserve 


When he resigns from the National ; 
Instruction 


Guard, he will be allowed to retain a 
commission in the Officers’ Reserve HE Infantry Scho 
Corps in a grade appropriate to his } Benning, Ga., has 
length of service; and not necessarily SBE) course on training n 
in the grade of his National Guard which includes, among othe: 
commission. However, his resignation ™ethods recommended for 
from the National Guard may pass 0f training Reserve units. 1 
him into the National Guard Reserve ing are excerpts from one 
or into the National Guard unassigned tures: 
list. Members of the National Guard The object of a training « 
Reserve and the National Guard unas-_ instruct officers rather t! 
signed list are not eligible for appoint- their knowledge. Certain 
ment or reappointment in the Officers’ ©T°S®S MAY be graded for 
Reserve Corps oot bes meter of tocar, 
Transfer from the Federally recog- When aaa a 15-day tra 
nized National Guard to the National there has been dedueted t! 





Reserve 
| from camp, for organiza- 
\ysieal examination, holi- 
demobilization, the time 
r actual instruction is very 


experience has been gained 
past five years to permit de- 
as to soundest way of em- 
time. This is of course 
such restrictions as local 
may impose. 
except to present general 
or the bare outline of a 
d not be employed. 
trations, practical work, con- 
nd taetieal walks are much 
methods. Demonstra- 
he used to feature certain 
rinciples that later will be 
ut in the terrain exercises. 
lemonstrations may be com- 
the terrain exercises. Addi- 
nonstrations should cover em- 
of howitzer company weap- 
hine guns, the inspection of 
messes, troops, animals, and 
tation. 


ctive 


nstrations have increased value 

t officers are furnished a 
raphed statement of principles 
ight out. If tactical the dem- 

should be based on sound 
nd special situations. A few 
principles enunciated in ad- 
| applied on ground specially 
vive a more valuable lesson 
nore lasting impression than a 
monstration of many princi- 


methods of instruction are 
or rainy day work. With 
prepared landscape targets or 
sketches, a resourceful and 
e instruetor can put on ter- 
cises that lose very little ad- 
ver actual ground. Enlarge- 
m oblique airplane photo- 
ve been used very success- 
basis for panoramic sketches. 
ite of the situation and the 

are excellent means of in- 
tor rainy days. 
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Facts on Artillery 
HE following are points of gen 


eral information on artillery 


organization which should be 
known by officers of all other combat 
arms, especially of Infantry: 

THE 


FIELD AND COAST ARTILLERY 


The artillery of our Army is or 


ganized into two entirely separate and 


distinct arms of the service, the Field 
Artillery the Artillery 
Corps. Those arms of the service are 
defined and differentiated by the War 
Department. 

The Coast Artillery furnishes all ar 
tillery the 
land and 
fortifications, all railroad artillery, all 
antiaircraft artillery, and all trench 
mortar artillery necessary for use in 
connection either with fixed defenses 
or with armies in the field. 

All artillery other than that 
tioned in paragraph 1, 


and Coast 


for 
elements of 


necessary fixed and 


movable coast 


men- 
and primarily 
intended for use in combat with armies 
in the field, is furnished by the Field 
Artillery of the Regular Army, the Na- 
tional Guard, and the Organized Re- 
serves, but this is not construed as pro- 
hibiting the organization within the 
Coast Artillery of such mobile units 
as may be needed in 
fortifications or the employment of 
such units with the field armies when- 
ever and wherever conditions of com- 
bat indicate the desirability of 
employment. 


land or coast 


sucu 


MATERIEL 

From the standpoint of matériel, 

field artillery in our service is classified 
as light, medium, and heavy. 

Light field artillery consists of guns 

of about 75-mm. or 3-inch caliber, and 

howitzers of the 


practically same 
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mobility, e. g., the 105-mm. howitzer. The present armament cor 
Light artillery is the only artillery or- 2.95-inch (75-mm. Vi 
ganically assigned to the Infantry di mountain howitzer. 

vision and the light artillery so as- Horse artillery is the { 
signed is horse-drawn. Light artillery artillery organically assign 
of the general headquarters reserve is 


service to cavalry divisior 
of three sorts, truck carried (sometimes more mobility than the di 


ealled portée), tractor drawn, and tillery of the Infantry diy 
pack. increased mobility is obtai 
Medium field artillery consists of 4.7 dividually mounting the 
inch guns and 155-mm. howitzers. It and the administrative 
is organically assigned to the corps.  yance personnel. Our hors: 
This class of artillery is invariably armed with the 75-mm. eu 
tractor drawn. foreign armies the horse art 

Heavy field artillery consists of all a special gun which is 
field guns and howitzers larger than the gun of the Infantry diy 
those elassified as medium. This class largest organization of hors 
of artillery is not organically assigned is the battalion. 
to any unit but is found only in the 

: ORGANIC SUBDIVISION 

G. IL Q. reserve, excepting that pend 
ing the availability of the 4.7 inch Organically, field artillery 
gun, the 155-mm. gun is assigned to into divisional artillery, corps 
the corps. Invariably it is tractor army artillery, and G. H. Q 
drawn. Heavy field artillery weapons artillery. Tactieally, it is divid 
now on hand in this country comprise divisional artillery, corps art 
guns of 155-mm. and 6-inch caliber, army artillery. 
and howitzers of 8-inch, 9.2-ineh, and The artillery of a division « 
240-mm. caliber. the organic artillery of th 
and such reenforeing artille 
be allotted to it by higher h 
Two special types of light artillery ters, ordinarily the corps. This 


TRANSPORT 


not mentioned above are pack artillery and reenforcing artillery, regard 

and horse artillery. caliber, is tactically considered 
Pack artillery is a special type of visional artillery and is comn 

field artillery found only in the G. H. the brigadier general comma 

Q. reserve. Its distinctive feature is organic divisional field art) 

that the gun is capable of being taken gade. 

apart and transported in several loads The corps artillery, tactica 

on pack animals. This class of ar- ered, comprises the organi: 

tillery is intended to be employed in tillery brigade of the corps 

very rough, broken country where reenforcing artillery as may 

wheeled transportation cannot operate. to it by higher headquarters, 

It will be attached to units operating the army, and retained direct 

in such country. The largest organiza- corps control, i. e., not 1 

tion of pack artillery is the regiment. the corps to divisions 





vith caissons for the transportation of 


f 


the 


ttay 
ery 


Reserve 


artillery, tactically speak- 
ises the organie army artil- 
adquarters, an antiaircraft 
d ammunition train only) 
eenforeing artillery as may 
to it by higher headquarters 
ed directly under army con- 


‘t reallotted by the army to 


CAL AND TACTICAL UNITS 

eal technical unit of the field 
s the gun (or howitzer) bat- 
der the present tables of or- 
each gun (or howitzer) bat- 


d artillery contains four 


tions of one piece of artillery 


battery also contains an 


tion section, concerned only 


transportation of ammunition, 
ttery headquarters which con- 
the proper functioning of the 


the necessary command, ad- 


stration, reconnaissance, observa- 


entation, and communications 


nn? 


Nf 


It also contains a mainte- 
etion whose personnel is con- 


th the supply of the battery 


e repair of and supply of spare 


the matériel. Tabularly the 


is divided into three parts, the 


rters, the firing battery which 


ns 


S 


am 


the gun and ammunition see- 


nd the maintenance section. In 


medium field artillery bat- 


except truck carried batteries), 


TY) 


unition sections are equipped 


munition, the motive power of which 


) 
i 


e same as that employed in the 


ons. In heavy batteries, the 
on sections transport am- 
in trucks, 


The next subdivision of field artil- 


ry 


abc 


the battery is the battalion. 
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This contains a headquarters and head 
quarters battery, a combat train, and 
two or three gun (or howitzer) bat 
teries. In the light, pack and horse ar 
tillery battalions there are three gw 
(or howitzer) batteries. In the medium 
and heavy field artillery battalions 
there are two gun (or howitzer) bat 
teries. The battalion headquarters con 
tains the battalion commander and 
battalion staff, and the headquarters 
battery contains the necessary recon 
naissance, observation, orientation, in 
telligence, and communications person 
nel for the proper functioning of the 
battalion. The battalion of field ar 
tillery is purely a tactical unit. The 
battalion is the smallest unit whic! 
contains a regularly organized staff. 

In each battalion of field artiller: 
(except truck carried light artillery 
there is a combat train whose fune 
tion is the transportation of ammuni 
tion. Taectically, it is the connecting 
link between the firing batteries of the 
battalion and the ammunition train of 
the brigade. Each combat train is di 
vided into three parts, the train head 
quarters, the platoons, and the main 
tenance section. The headquarters con 
tains the necessary personnel for the 
command, administration, and proper 
tactical functioning of the train. The 
platoons handle and transport the am 
munition and there is one platoon for 
each gun (or howitzer battery in the 
battalion. The maintenance section 
contains the necessary personnel for 
the supply of the train and the repair 
and maintenance of the matériel of the 
train. In light field artillery, the com 
bat trains are equipped with eaissons 
for the transportation of ammunition, 
utilizing the same motive power as is 


employed in the gun (or howitzer) bat 
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teries. In the combat trains of medium 
and heavy field artillery, the ammuni- 
tion is transported in trucks. 

In truck earried light field artillery, 
there are no ammunition sections in 
the batteries nor combat trains in the 
battalions. During movement, the am- 
munition is carried on the same truck 
with the guns, and when in position, 
these trucks act as combat trains in 
effecting ammunition supply. This or- 
ganization is possible as these units 
possess practically no tactical mobility. 

The next subdivision of field artil- 
lery above the battalion is the regi- 
ment. This contains a headquarters 
and headquarters battery, a service 
battery, and two or three battalions. 
In light or pack artillery regiments, 
there are two battalions. In the me- 
dium and heavy field artillery regi- 
ments, there are three battalions. By 
reference to the preceding paragraphs 
it will be seen that every field artillery 
regiment contains the same number of 
gun (or howitzer) batteries (six) and 
the same number of pieces (twenty- 
four). The regimental headquarters 
contains the regimental commander 
and regimental staff and the headquar- 
ters battery contains the reconnais- 
sanece, observation, orientation, intelli- 
gence, and communications personnel 
necessary for the proper functioning 
of the regiment. The service battery 
eontains the band and the administra- 
tive and supply personnel of the regi- 
ment, and is organized so as to facili- 
tate the detachment of suitable sec- 
tions to administer and supply bat- 


talions when the latter 
from the regiment. Th, 
tery of the regiment is » 
in ammunition supply, w! 
regarded in field artillery 
as a tactical rather than 
trative matter. The regin 
artillery is a tactical and 
tive unit. 

The highest subdivision 
tillery is the brigade. Th 
tion of brigades of the diff: 
of field artillery differs so 
that each will have to lx 
separately. All field artill 
contain a headquarters con! 
brigade commander and 
headquarters battery cont 
reconnaissance, observatio 
tion, intelligence and comn 
personnel necessary for 
functioning of the brigade 

The organic artillery of 
try division is a brigade of 
artillery containing a brig 
quarters and headquarters |) 
regiments of light field art 


mm. gun), and an ammunit 


The ammunition train of th 
light field artillery brigade 
motor section and an ani! 
section. This ammunition t: 
no Infantry ammunition. Th: 


field artillery brigade is org 


as to have with it at all 

ammunition train, in th 
combat trains, and in the 
teries, one and one-half d 


or approximately 450 rounds of 


nition for each gun in the }: 


D 
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Italy 


The bill 
signed by Mus- 


ganization de- 
ffect a complete coordination 
my, navy and air service was 
the chamber of deputies and 
w on January 30, 1926. 
neipal provisions of the new 
s follows: 

mber of army corps are to be 
from 10 to 11 for Italy pro- 
additional special organiza- 

Sicily and Sardinia. 

rmy corps will consist of from 
antry divisions, 1 regiment of 
d artillery, 1 group of anti- 


artillery and 1 regiment of 
Depending upon cireum- 


Alpine troops, Bersaglieri, 
heavy artillery and special en- 


inits may be assigned to the 


(0) Infantry divisions will all be 
new ‘*Ternary’’ 


d out at the Italian maneuvers 


model which 
utumn. They will consist of 


ntry brigade of three regi- 


d one regiment of field artil- 


clieri regiments are to become 
nits armed with machine guns. 
and heavy field artillery 
creased, the former from 27 to 
ents and the latter from 10 to 
ents corresponding to the num- 
divisions Radio- 
ists will be inereased to two 


are 


and corps. 


‘ 


s, one battalion being assigned 
army corps. 


The tank corps remains as an inde 
pendent organization. 

The period of compulsory service 
will still be 18 months. 
strength of the army is fixed at 150,000 
350,000 men 


The minimum 


but, when classes overlap, 
will be in the ranks. 


Japan 
The 
script soldier is 
20th His first 7 
months are divided be- 


Reserve Officers Japanese con- 


ealled in 


years and 4 


his year. 
tween the active period of usually 1 
20 days, and the 
The ten-year period fol- 


10 months and 
First Reserve. 


year, 


lowing the First Reserve is spent in 
the Second Reserve. 
the Second Reserve, 
First National Army 
reaches 40 years of 


Upon completing 
service is in the 
until the man 
age. 

Japanese reserve officers are divided 
into officers of the First Reserve and 
officers of the Second Reserve. The 
number of officers in the First Reserve 
is about 16,000 and in the Second Re- 
about 14,000. 

Reserve officers are junior to officers 
of the same rank in the active army. 
They are borne on the list of the di- 
vision quartered in their native dis- 
trict, but, with the permission of the 
divisional commander, they may serve 
in other divisions if it is more 
venient for them to do so. 


serve 


con- 


Reserve officers engaged in civilian 
pursuits wear uniform only in time of 
war, during training, or at official fune- 
tions. Reserve 


officers who are em- 
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ployed as teachers in schools wear uni 


form only when on duty. 
THE FIRST RESERVE 


Officers of Reserve 


the First 


from three classes: 


are 
drawn 

1. One-year volunteers, who have 
passed the necessary examination ; 

2. Officers retired from the active 
army ; 

3. Warrant officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers of the First Reserve who 
are considered fit for promotion to com- 
missioned rank. 

Most of the the 


junior grades are drawn from the one- 


reserve officers of 
year volunteers. Upon joining a unit, 
these volunteers are graded for four 
months as ordinary recruits. They are 
then appointed ‘‘first-class soldiers’’ 
instructions from a 
cially selected officer of the unit. At 
the end of the period they are ap- 


and receive spe- 


the end 
of nine months they may be appointed 


pointed lance corporals. At 


corporals, but still perform the duties 
of private soldiers, except for instruc- 
tional purposes. 

At the end of twelve months, the one- 
year volunteers undergo a_ practical 
and theoretical examination. 

The practical examination for In- 
fantry candidates includes command 
of a platoon in company drill, platoon 
command duties when acting independ- 
ently, military sketching, target prac- 
tice, and fencing. 

Every one-year volunteer is obliged 
to present himself for this examination. 
Those who fail are sent to the reserve 
as corporals, but may subsequently be 
promoted and given commissions. 

Suecessful candidates are given the 
option either of continuing for a fur- 
ther period of three months with the 
eolors and, on passing the examination, 


on 


Foreign 
of becoming second lieuté 
reserve, or of coming up o1 
two following years fo1 
three weeks’ training in « 
taking their examinatio) 
lieutenant of the reserv« 
year. 

THE SECOND RES 
the 


obtained from the followir 


Officers of Second PR 


1. Transfer from First R 
2. Transfer from the act 
3. Warrant officers and 
officers of 


sioned the Sec 


have 


sioned 


who been promoted 
rank. 
THE PROMOTION OF RESER\ 
In time of peace, officers 
serve list are not promot: 
rare instances where vaca) 
for which no unassigned resi 
of appropriate grade is wait 
list 


reserve unassigned 


largely from officers trans 
the active list through the « 
‘age in grade’’ or ‘‘ 
As the list of 


reserve officers is usually 


Service 


prov iSlONS. 


the number of vacancies in 
ganizations, there is seldom 
tunity for the promotion o 
the reserve list in time of px 
In time of war, their p 
based on exactly the same p1 
for regular active army offi 
almost wholly by selection 
Reserve officers are infor 
vance of the duty to whiel 
be assigned when called to 
Thus a lieutenant knows 
that he 
‘*nlatoon commander of su: 


‘ 


will be assigned 


company, 2d Battalion, 10> 
Infantry Regiment.’’ 
While the periods of tra 
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have been changed from The new arm is a modification of the 


the following applies at Short Model Lee-Enfield now in use 


Class of Year of Reserve Period of 
Reserve Service Training 
1st 2d 5 weeks 
Ist 2d and at intervals 
through 10 years 

erly 1-yr. volunteers 4th and 6th 
npany officers 2d 2d 
erly 1-yr. volunteers 2d 2d 

officers ist and 2d 2d 

officers, 1st 4th and 6th 
l-yr. volunteers 2d 2d and 5th 


Ss 


quite probable that the 

m of appointment, training and will probably be designated as the 
m of reserve officers is Lee-Enfield Rifle, Mark VI. 
indergo very material Among the improvements are an 
n the next few years. All aperture sight, a heavier barrel and the 


les in publie schools above discarding of the heavy nose cap of 


de and in many private the present model. The muzzle of the 


vell are now taking four barrel will project about four inches 
tary training per week. beyond the cap of the fore-end and will 
y is extended to about half be provided with lugs for the attach 
uuths, and eventually in the ment of the bayonet or grenade dis 
ege men will cover a period charger. The weight, complete, will be 
ears. The new scheme is eight pounds, nine ounces, which is 
developing an R. O. T. C. _ slightly less than that of the model now 
our own, but if anything im use. No change in ammunition is 
thoroughly trained. It is contemplated at present, the caliber 
at the one-year volunteer -303, Mark VII, cartridge being re 
pass away and college tained. 
hasically trained in the The new bayonet will have a blade 
| need nal over six months’ eight inches long with a fluted, trian- 
vice before being given re- gular cross section. It will weigh 6%, 
missions. Militarv training Ounces and be attached to the rifle 
ols will thus in es few vears barrel by means of a socket and eatch. 
ad to an officers’ reserve ae 
, ; Spain 
times the size of the present 
reservist officers in the Jap- Experimental A new Infantry 
Accompanying Gun accompanying 
gun was exhib 
Great Britain ited at a recent exposition in Madrid. 
The design of the new The new gun was manufactured at 
service rifle, which is to Plaseucia by the Sociedad Espanola de 
be adopted for the Brit- Construecion Naval according to Vick 
as been completed, although ers specifications. The first one of the 
ve yet been produced. guns to be completed will be issued te 
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the Instruction Battalion at Caraban- 
chel for trial. 

The gun has two barrels, one of 
These bar- 
The 
cartridges are the same size at the base, 


40-mm. and one of 60-mm. 
rels are quickly interchangeable. 


the upper portion of the 40-mm. cart- 
ridge being tapered off to receive the 
projectile. The range of the new gun 
is said to be 3,000 to 4,000 meters for 
the 40-mm. and 6,000 meters for the 
60-mm. 

The gun is designed for pack trans- 
It has a long trail and ean 

for 
against aircraft. 


portation. 


be elevated almost vertical fire 


France 


Sufficient time 


Moroccan Campaign has now elapsed 


Lessons from 


since the close of 
active operations in Morocco for a 
study of the campaign to be made with 
a view to discovering whether or not 
any useful lessons may be drawn ap 
plicable to our own forces. 


French officers report that Infantry 
reinforcements sent from France which 
had undergone a training course to pre- 
pare them for continental warfare were 
greatly inferior to the African units 
acquainted only with the Riffian tac- 


ties. Continental Infantry equipment 
was ascertained to be in many cases 
unsuited for service in Morocco. A 
great need was found for additional 
automatic rifles. The new ‘‘Chatel- 
lerault’’ fusil-mitrailleuse was rushed 
into quantity production and was 
found to be a welcome addition to the 
Infantry armament. A new ‘‘Vivien- 
Bessieres’’ grenade, weighing 450 ger. 
(ineluding 60 gr. explosives), provided 
with a time fuze with a range of ap- 
proximately 180 meters has been adopt- 
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ed which, it is thought, w 
effective in future operati 
The proportion of artill: 
arms was greatly increase: 
The 75-m: 


excellent support to the Int 


1925 campaign. 


65-mm. mountain guns we! 
as Infantry aceompanyi: 
A great need was felt for 
zers. The heavier weapoi 
145-mm., and 155-mm. pl: 
tant roles in many attacks 
port of these larger caliber 
ammunition supply proved 1 
ceedingly diffieult task. So: 
guns are reported still to bi 
the mud awaiting a favorab|: 
their removal. 

The 
service in patrolling and in 
and supporting Infantry 


air foree rendered 


the importance of air bo 
greatly exaggerated, the eff 
ing small huts, or well sh 


small enemy groups being n 


TANKS 

Tanks were frequently 
despite official regulations t 
trary. While, in general 
gave satisfactory results, th 
terioration of important par’ 
difficulty of supplying then 
oil and ammunition was so gr 
limit their use in many ope! 

The first battalion of tan! 
in Moroceo in May, 1925. I 
second battalion arrived whi 
the number of tank compa! 
six. Each company had th: 
strength: Four officers, 10 
missioned officers and men, | 
tank-carrying trucks, and a} 
ly 12 transport vehicles. T 
had 3 eombat sections of 35 | 
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Tank Equipped With Rubber Caterpillar Treads 


nks of this type were used by the French in Morocco, where this photo- 
graph was taken 


ped with 37-mm. gun and 
achine guns. 
‘ial organization was the re- 
experiences in Algeria and 
from 1919 to 1922, the ob- 
¢ to have light units able to 
dependently for several days. 
nk battalion comprised: 1 
ters (3 officers, 14 men, 4 ve- 
‘companies, and 1 park de- 
t of 11 men and spare parts. 
ces covered by tanks. A com- 
ving its tanks transported on 
ide 80 kilometers in 48 hours 
steep ground with many 
es. The same company made 
rs in a day’s march. An- 
mpany made 125 kilometers 
Taza) in 3 days’ marches. 
times the trueks were unloaded 
he tanks on their caterpillars 
rd streams or pass over a 
th logs forming a rolling plat- 
"he 504th Company (Septem- 
roceeded on its caterpillars a 
of 20 kilometers in the night 
m. to 4a. m.) through a very 
on, 


Liaison. On August 25 a section co 
operating in a combat where two Tuni 
sian battalions were engaged was 
working ahead when, suddenly, the 
Tunisians turned to the right without 
giving notice of their movement. Fortu 
nately the commander of the company, 
having observed the lack of liaison, had 
time to send new orders to the section. 

A company of tanks, placed on the 
slope of the Djebel Amessef (August 
25) at an altitude of 1,275 meters, with 
a group of houses as objectives, opened 
fire on its own Infantry which had 
reached this objective before the tanks 
had. 

Flank protection. In some cases 
tanks have been employed on the flanks, 
viz., on August 17 a tank company pro 
tected the flank of a group of light In 
fantry whose duty was to organize the 
post of ‘‘Gros Rocher.’”’ 

Patrolling. On August 26 one sec- 
tion of a tank company, which had co- 
operated in the attack of the Djebel 
Semiet, patrolled all day long in the 
vicinity of Msila in conjunction with 
other troops. 
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Blockhouse. The 504th ,.Company tanks starting half an how 
detached one section on the top of a Infantry columns in order 
hill. This section constituted a kind of the enemy. Wherever thy 
movable blockhouse which could with- peared, the Riffians retreat: 
stand the fire of the Riffian artillery refuge either in ravines 
without casualties, Several tanks covered the o 





Oulposts. Two sections of tanks the dug-outs occupied by 
placed in front of a line of Infantry thus preventing them from | 
which had to organize the defense of and aiding the Infantry in n 
the post of Issoual, afforded a very Organization. A section 
efficient protection to the troops. tanks proved to be the best { 

Medical motor transport. A section Strument against an advers: 
of tanks once cooperated in collecting good artillery and anti-tank 
dead and wounded. ammunition, This unit is n 

Supply transport. On September than . five-tank section, and 
15, tank-carrying trucks were used for directed by its chief. Gen 
transporting supplies. On September gaged in column formation 
20, a tank company succeeded in bring- able to execute deployments 
ine eupplies to the pest of Dakar, the mediate vicinity of the enem 
tanks towing old sleighs. The chains loaded on trucks, the section 
connecting the two vehicles having does not handicap the movem 
broken, the repairing took place under columns. 
fire of the enemy without casualties. Armament. A section orig 

Relief Work. Tanks have been used One gun-tank and two m 
as tractors to tow artillery trucks tanks. After the experienc 
broken down on account of the very campaign in Morocco the 
poor condition of the ground. was reversed. 


La bs 4 ? 
’ , e tank-carrying trucks | 

Attack of Bou Ganous. The French : - tank il on ae 
. ye Tar superior > tractors 

columns, whose duty it was to carry ar superior to th¢ ay 
one of the tank companies du 


simplicity and their transport p 


supplies to the little garrison of the 
post of Bou Ganous (40 men strong, 8 
kilometers north of Ouezzan), being Matériel. Considering the enor 
continually harassed by the enemy, the difficulties of the ground in this « 
military authorities decided to attack tTY;, the tank matériel has proved ' 
the rebels, drive them off and establish satisfactory. The tanks on cater} 
an important fortified position in this treads have usually run over 2 
region. Two tank companies were at- meters a day. Nevertheless 
tached to the columns. The operation long working day several tanks 
had been carefully prepared and the out of service, at least had br 
ground examined from a captive bal- necessitating difficult repairs 

loon as well as searched with a tele- Tactical formations. Ve. 
scope. A plan of close cooperation be- tanks were used in small groups 
tween Infantry and tanks had been method was a consequence « 
thoroughly studied and adopted. The warfare, but experience has 
operation took place as prescribed, the strated that in some circumst 
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verican Rifleman, Feb. 15 


tographs, 


ilitary Notes 
Djebel Semiet, October 25) 
ve been better to engage the 
pth. 

f attacking tanks. A new 
ttacking tanks may possibly 
rom the action of the Druse 
n Syria. The Druses meet 
Four 
etailed to attack each tank. 
ese men is equipped only 


of tanks as follows: 


t iron bar. They lay in wait 


on 
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behind rocks the 
tank is upon them when they spring 


in holes and until 
upon it and endeavor to stick the iron 
bar in the track-laying mechanism of 
the caterpillar, a feat which they have 
accomplished on a number of oceasions 
This method of 
attack his proved so annoying to the 
French that 


cars are now covered with barbed wire 


with comparative ease. 
their tanks and armored 


before going into action 


D 


Current Military Periodicals 


UNITED STATES 
Artillery Journal, Mareh— 
t Defense, by Brig. Gen. 
tuggles; Art of War and Coast 
by Capt. E. M. Benitez; Na- 
versus Shore Defenses, by 
‘om. J. C. Thom. 
Institute Proceedings, March 
Battleship and its Uses, by Hee- 
iter; Limitation of Naval 
ment, by Capt. W. S. Anderson ; 
Aspects of our Air Policy, by 
W. V. Pratt. 
8S. Air March—First 
‘ation by Radio from Plane 
by Capt. H. M. Horton. 
Spark 
Quayle ; 


Services, 


by Philip P. 


eties on Firearms, by Will J. Hays. 


md Feb.- 
Special articles on aviation. 
Artillery Journal, Mch.-Apr. 
‘ts from Diary of American 

in Morocco; 
the Army. 


Navy Courier, 
Proficiency 


Surgeon, March—Surgical 


Impressions of the World War, by Col 
J. A. Blake. 

Military Mareh-April 
Mobilization of an American Army, by 
Maj. C. L. Hall; Influence of Bridges 
on Campaigns, by Col. H 


eT 
Enqineer, 


Burgess 


FOREIGN 
Journal of Royal United States In 
Feb.—Promotion by Rejec 
tion in the Army; Small Arms Ques 
tions of Today and Tomorrow; The 
Tank; Aspects of Air Defense; Air At- 
tacks. 

Bulletin Belg 
Feb. 
Units of Infantry. 

Heerestechnik (Ger.), Feb. 

Boletin del Ejercito (Cuba), Jan. 

Revista del Ejercito y de la Marina 
(Mex.), Jan. 

Revista Militar y Naval 
Nov., 1925. 

Bellona Miesiecznik W ojskowy 
land). 

Revue Militaire Feb. 

La Cooperazione delle Armi (Italy 


stitution, 


de Ss 


Organization of 


Mili 


Small 


Sciences 


taires, 


Uruguay 
Po 
Suisse, 


Jan. 
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February Meeting of Executive 
Council 


HE President of 
T General Smith, 
regular monthly meeting of the Execu- 
last week of 


the Association, 


presided at the 
tive Council during the 
February, when a number of important 
matters of administration and policy 
were considered. 

The Seeretary reported at the meet- 
ing that the membership of the As- 
part- 
ly owing to assistance given by various 
members on duty with the Organized 
The chiefs of staff of Re- 
serve divisions have cooperated in an- 
nouncing the purposes of the Associa- 
tion and in ealling attention of Reserve 
officers to the 


sociation was gradually growing, 


Reserves. 


Association’s publica- 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL. The Ex- 
ecutive Council directed that its ap- 
preciation be expressed to these officers 
through the columns of the JouRNAL. 


tion, 


The organization of branch associa- 
tions has been effected 
every 


in practically 
regiment of the Regular In- 
fantry, and at large posts, resulting in 
a membership of from 90 to 100 per 
cent in all but a few of the regiments, 
and also in the posts or communities in 
associations have been 
The Council 


which branch 
also desired 
that its appreciation be expressed to 
the presidents of the various branches 
and other active workers for their help 
in inducing non-members to join this, 
the association of their arm of the 
service. The Council expressed the 
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organized. 


i/C ; —— 


conviction that every In 
member. 

Assov 
INFANTRY Jo 


should be a 

The future of the 
the 
diseussed, 


odieal, 
and a thorough 
content showed that it cont 
of eurrent thou 
fantry matters, as well as 
general interest to the vari 
comprising the mem 
letter from the Chief of 
read in which General Alle: 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
read by all Infantryme: 
pointed out that the sect 
JOURNAL devoted to current 


pression 


ers 


in the three components 
rated and printed in ord 
membership may be kept 
‘‘what is ¢ 
in the Infantry, and that 
important part of the mag 
The Secretary read a nu: 
ters received recently 
complimenting the 
and content of the 
others commending the Assi 
the assistance rendered to | 


a general way of 


fri TT 
genera 


mag 


defense by its expressions « 
and facts on the present 

Several protests were rece! 
suggestion offered that th 

JOURNAL be reduced in ord 
on a paying basis. Th 
Council at a previous meet 
uary had already decided 

present year no reductions 
made in the cost of publicat 
anticipation that the incon 





.otes on 


th e I nf 


from other 


ild be inereased. 


mbership and 


ment of lesser amounts than 
by members, which in- 
annual dues and subserip- 
e INFANTRY JOURNAL, Was 
d by the Council, as every 
expected to assist in sup- 
major activity of the Asso- 
e publication of the INFAN- 
NAL. It was shown that the 
sked of members is consider- 
than that required by other 
magazines of similar quality 
ted cireulation. 
stated at the meeting that 
do not often enough mention 
NTRY JOURNAL when doing 
ess with concerns that advertise in 
NAL. An institution that has 
tised in the JourNAL for 
checked the results of its ad- 
by asking a number of In- 
officers who established rela- 
vith the econeern what attracted 
do business with their firm, 
one mentioned the INFANTRY 
when without a doubt the 
ne was suggested from time 
yy the advertisement in the 
JouRNAL. The Council re- 
it the INFANTRY JOURNAL be 
mind by the members and 
mentioned to the advertiser 
‘tion with any business that 
ansaeted with any of our ad- 
‘‘Cooperation is the only 
that will keep this Association 
| a going coneern,’’ remarked 
the members of the Council 
s matter was under discussion. 


® 


years, 


Incorporation of the Association 


jm 


Exeeutive Council of the As- 
tion, under the authority 
by the constitution, has decid- 


antry Association 
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ed to incorporate the association under 
the laws of the District of Columbia. 
The Association will be incorporated 
as an educational, literary and scien- 
tifie society. This step has been taken 
in order to give the Association a more 
definite status in its legal transactions. 
It will also obviate the payment of in- 
tangible taxes as now required under 
the laws of the District of Columbia. 
® 


Topics for Articles 


E hear the expression once in a 

while, ‘‘Why doesn’t somebody 
write on the subject of so-and-so?’’ If 
members have particular topics in 
mind which they consider could and 
should properly appear in the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL, please address the 
editor and the suggestion will be given 
eareful consideration. 

An officer recently suggested that he 
would be glad to see something on the 
use of tanks in Morocco. We call at- 
tention to a reliable report emanating 
from the Military Intelligence Division, 
G. §., in this number. 

® 


Infantry Get-Togethers 


N a number of occasions recently 

branch have ar- 
ranged for social get-togethers. The 
Washington branch has arranged for 
a series of luncheons, which 
have already been reported in previous 
numbers of the JourNAL. A luncheon 
was given by the Washington branch 
on March 19 in honor of the Vice 
President of the United States, Hon. 
Charles G. Dawes. The full report of 
the event was not available at the time 
of our going to press. Practically all 
Infantry officers of the Regular Army, 
and a number of National Guard and 
Reserve Infantry officers in Washing- 


associations 


two of 
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ton, are members of the Infantry As- 
Many former Infantry offi- 


cers now in staff or technical branches 


sociation. 


are likewise members. 
i 
Change of Address 
M EMBERS are requested to notify 
the Association promptly upon 
any change of address, and we print 
this reminder beeause a 


great many 


changes in stations are made during 


Infantry 


Associat} 


promptly your INFANTRY) 


reach you on time. F; 
us a line may cause the 
numbers. Many complaint 
of failure to receive copi 
to improper or old addr 

By losses of copies in t 


for other memb« 
fail to get 


bear in mind to drop us 


reasons 


their Jour 


we will promptly forward 


May and June. By notifying us _ copy or copies. 


D 


Medern Army Pests 

President Coolidge has signed the Wadsworth-Hi 
bill, which directs that the proceeds from War Di 
partment sales shall go into a construction fund to be 
drawn on not only for barracks and officers’ quarters, 
but for the general improvement of posts. 

In the past there has been a sameness, which madi 
for neither the attractive nor the useful, in quarters 
barracks, administration buildings, hospitals and post 
exchanges. It is now doubted whether the standard 
designs were economical in the long run. Certainly 
the Army was not proud of them, and the psychologi 
eal effect of the monotony and bareness of the archi 
tecture, in which art was lacking, did not contribut: 
to efficiency. Morale is increased by trimness of uni 
form and a soldierly carriage in rank and file. Giv 
the Army commodious and handsome quarters, well 
ventilated and comfortable hospitals, clean and airy 
post exchanges, and administration buildings that im 
part character to a post, and from general to private 
the garrison will take a greater pride in the servic 
and be smarter on parade. Rookeries are not fit bar- 
racks for American soldiers, and when officers’ quar 
ters are uninhabitable, although they must be oecu 
pied, the desire to return to civil life is sometimes too 
strong to be overcome. There are now such rookeries 
It is high time for 
new housing and modern improvements.—New York 
Times. 


and such quarters at many posts. 








The Infantry Needs 
AN INFANTRY SONG 


n Infantrymen are marching, whether to the target range or 
their place in the order of battle for an attack, they need a 
ising song to express their enthusiasm or to buoy their spirits 
ed that song for the camp fire and for the barrack room, and 
‘easions when Infantrymen are assembled. 

INFANTRY JOURNAL intends that that need shall be filled, and 
ner the better. We want a song of our branch, the Queen of 
- we want a song that is distinctly our own. Our song must be 

¢ good one, catchy and full of pep, and so we announce a new 


or the Infantry Song which will be open to all comers. 
PRIZE FOR THE APPROVED SONG WITH WORDS—$350.00 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 
The words and music must be original, words must consist of 
tanzas and a chorus. Hymns are not desired. 
Anyone is eligible for the contest for one or more entries. 
Contest closes at noon June 1, 1926. 
t. The right to reject any or all manuscripts is reserved by the 
ng Committee. This committee will be named by the Executive 
il, U. S. Infantry Association. 
The musie and words judged the winners become the property 
U. 8. Infantry Association, which reserves all rights to publica 


6. The name of the author must not appear on the manuscript. 
ontribution must be marked with a nom de plume corresponding 
the one on the entry form at the bottom of this page to be sub 
| with the manuscript. 

communications on the subject should be addressed to the In- 
Song Contest, the INFANTRY JoURNAL, 1115 17th St., N. W., 


— 


ngton, D. C. Rejected manuscripts will be returned to authors. 


ENTRY BLANK 


I submit my name as a contestant in the Contest for the 
Infantry Song. I agree to abide by the rules of the contest 
as published in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 


My address is as follows: 
Nom de plume: 


(Signed) Name 

















THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“‘The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficie 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaini 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dis 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the ut 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantr 
ern war.’’—Article III of the Constitution. 


®@ 


OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT 
BRIGADIER GENERAL HARRY A. SMITH 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
BRIGADIER GENERAL BRIANT H. WELLS 


SECRETARY 
MAJOR PAUL J. MUELLER 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
COLONE]. JOHN J. TOFFEY 

COLONEL ALEXANDER J. MACNAB, JR. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILSON B. BuRTT 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON 
MAJOR JOSEPH A. ATKINS 

MAJOR WILLIAM A. GANOE 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


of the 
its best 
Lination 
ition of 
n mod. 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 


honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, incl 


uding Re- 


serve Corps, and of the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate member- 
ship in the Association. Membership dates from the first of the month following the 


date of election. 


Annual dues, and subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL, $3.00 a ye: 
in advance. 


payable 


All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In 


fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: 
Washington. 
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